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VOLTAIRE'S LETTERS. 


EET ET. 
To M. Le Chevalier de BRUANT, 


1 WAS not at *** when your letter 
came; you embarraſs me greatly; I ſhall "I 
only anſwer you for the pleaſure of enter- * 
taining myſelf with a man who is much better [ | 
able to reſolve the doubts which he propoſed, 3 
than the perſon to whom he ſent them. | 


I am not of your opinion with regard to 
deſpotiſm and deſpotic princes. It appears 
to me horrible and abſurd to the laſt degree, 


* The three frſt letters are not Voltaire's, but 
ſuppoſed to be written by the celebrated author 
of L'Eſprit des Loix, and ſeem worthy of him. 
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that a whole people ſhould blindly ſubject 


themſelves to the caprice of one, even if he 
were an angel. For my own part, I would 
not live under him a ſingle day. This an- 
ge] may become in a moment a monſter, 
thirſting after blood. Deſpotiſm is to me 
the moſt abominable and diſguſtful of all 
bad governments; man is perpetually crufhed, 
debaſed, and degraded by it. Look into hiſ- 
tory, ancient and modern, if ever there was 
one upon earth that was not an inſult on man- 
kind, and the diſgrace of human nature, 
Monarchy would doubtleſs be the beſt of go- 


vernments, if it was poſſible to find ſuch 


kings as Henry IV. the only one who ever 
deſerved the homage and veneration of his 
ſubjects. Kings ſhould always be brought 
up in the ſchool of affliction, as this 
great man was; ſuch alone are truly great, 
and the lovers of mankind. Before we can 
feel for the misfortunes of others, we muſt 
ourſelyes have been unfortunate. But on the 
other hand, the hearts of princes, corrupted 
by proſperity, and the flaves of pride and 
folly, are inacceſſible to pity, and inſenſible 
of true glory. 2 
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1 am not at all ſurpriſed, that in mo- 


narchies, and eſpecially in our own, there 
ſhould be ſo few princes worthy of eſteem. 
Incircled by corruptors, knaves, and hypo- 
crites, they accuſtom themſelves to look 
upon their fellow-creatures with diſdain, 
and ſet no value on any but the ſycophants, 
who careſs their vices, and live in perpe- 
tual idleneſs and inaCtivity. Such is ge- 
nerally the condition of a monarch; great 
men are always ſcarce, and great kings ſtill 
more ſo. Add to this, that the ſplendor of 
a monarchy is ſhort and tranſitory. France 
is already ſunk into miſery and diſgrace z 
an age more will annihilate her, or ſhe 
will fall a prey to the firſt intrepid con- 
queror. | >” 


The Engliſh government has nothing to 
ſupport it but a deluſivs outſide, extremely 
flattering to the people, who fanſy them- 
ſelves the ſole governors. ,I do not know 
any country where it is more eaſy. to create 
ſuch open diſſentions as may overthrow the 

ſtate. A man of ſenſe and generoſity may, 
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R 
in ten years time, erect himſelf into a de- 
ſpotie prince with more ſafety at London 
than at Moſkow : remember Cromwell. 


Money alone is ſufficient to corrupk, the 
whole PRE, 


The great, ever fond of riches and power, 
and proſtrate at the feet of fortune, who al- 
ways attends the throne, will promote the 
views of their maſter ; and the great once 
gained over, this fantom of liberty, which 
appeared at intervals in the .convulſive mo- 
tions of the commons, which awakens, 
ſhakes itſelf, and ſoon vaniſhes, will be to- 
tally annihilated at the firſt ſignal given by 
the ſupreme ruler, 


I know indeed of no monarchy that is 
fixed, conſtant, and perfect; the wiſeſt kings 
oppreſs their ſubjects to arrive at deſpotiſm, 
Adieu, my friend ; live in freedom and ob- 
ſcurity. Solitude will procure you the beſt 
and trueſt pleaſure, ſelf-content. The 
fooliſh and the wicked ſeen afar off, will 
only excite your compaſſion ; to look nearly 
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upon them, would . your contempt and- 
indignation, * 
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I write this in haſte; we will treat this 
matter more fully in the free intercourſe of 


 guiltleſs friendſhip, 
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You aſk me in what country a man 
may enjoy the moſt perfect liberty? In every 
place, my dear Philintus, where there are 
men and laws. The wiſe man is free even 
in the court of a tyrant, becauſe his hap- 
pineſs depends on himſelf. Reaſon and con- 
ſcience are the throne of his liberty, It 
is not in the power of fortune, injuſtice, or 
any thing elſe to unhinge his ſoul, or diſturb 
his repoſe. He rejoices in himſelf, and his 
joy is always calm, permanent, and de- 
lightful. 


Would you, my friend, becauſe you ſee 
violence and iniquity every day committed 
by wicked miniſters, by the rich and great, 
by almoſt every man in place and power; 
would you therefore intirely baniſh yourſelf 
from that ſociety to which you are indebted 
for every thing, and' for which every honeſt 
and good member of it ſhould yield up al], 


without repining at the injuries which he 


ſuffers 
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fuffers from it ? Becauſe a prince buries him- 
ſelf in Goth and debauchery ; becauſe he per- 
ſecutes, oppreſſes, and deſtroys, ſhall you 
become an exile from your country, leave 
your friends, and deſert the poor and at- 


ficted, who apply to you for relief, and rend 


your heart with their complaints? No, my 
friend, you have too much ſenſibility. De- 
ſpiſe the unjuſt and cruel prince; but love 
mankind, and above all the unfortunate and 
diſtreſſed. Avoid the impetuous whirlwinds 
of a court; forget, if poſſible, that your 
king is ſurrounded with perverſe, wicked, 
and oppreflive men, who laugh at his igno- 
rance, and avail themſelves-of his weakneſs. 
Fly to retirement, in ſearch of that repoſe, 
friendſhip and felicity, which are never to 
be found in the ſeats of power and gran- 
deur, or in the dangerous and deluſive 
tumults of a noiſy metropolis. Bring with 
you a few friends, as worthy and ſenſible 
as yourſelf, Read Plato, Montagne, Char- 
ron, and Rabelais; exerciſe yourſelf in acts 
of kindneſs to the poor labourers, the 
only creatures upon earth who are always 
miſerable, perpetually toiling to ſupply the 
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neceſſities of nature, and victims to the 
cruel rapacity of the farmers- general, who 
grind and oppreſs them. 


Thus will you enjoy the moſt delicate 
and lively of all pleaſures, the pleaſure of 
doing good, the only conſolation that can 
reconcile us to the miſeries of human life, 
When once you are habituated to a country 
life, joy and peace will revive in your diſ- 
quieted and uneaſy mind, which will grow 
ſtrong and great, railing itſelf by degrees to 
the celeſtial regions of genius and philoſophy. 
There, free as the air you breathe, throw 
out your thoughts as they ariſe z your ſoul 
will then ſhoot forth ſuch divine flames as 
ſhall warm and enlighten even the cold and 
ignorant. When you have filled your pa- 
per, arrange and correct the whole, and I 
will tell you with the utmoſt freedom my 
opinion of it. Adieu, my dear friend : with 
a heart of ſuch delicate ſenſibility as yours 
is, youth, health, and a tolerable fortune, 
you muſt be happy, if kappineſs is the por- 
tion of virtue. 
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LETTER III. ; 
You are right, my dear Philinthus, in 
believing and aſſerting to all your friends 
that education makes the man. That alone 
is the parent of every virtue; it is the moſt 
ſacred, the moſt uſeful, and at the ſame 
time the moſt neglected thing in almoſt 
every country, and in every ſtation of life. 
But too many vague and impracticable rules 
have been laid down on this important ſub- 
ject. Even the wiſe Locke, the great in- 
ſtructor of mankind, is ſometimes miſtaken, 
like other writers. All education ſhould 
have an eye to government, or we loſe our 
aim. The man of patience and underſtand- 
ing will conſider well the mind he has to 
form and inſtruct; he will infuſe by little 
and little maxims adapted to his age, and 
ſuited to his genius, rank, and capacity. 
I know that there are ſome ſoils barren and 
ungrateful, and which will never anſwer 
the labour of the cultivator. But beſides 
that ſuch are very uncommon, I am in- 
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clined to ſuſpect, that frequently the tiller 
has neither ſtrength nor {kill enough to dig 
into and improve it as he ought; 


There is one radical vice in France, 
which may perhaps never be extirpated, 
becauſe it comes from the women,. who, 
amongſt us, interfere in every thing, and 
in the end ruin and deſtroy every thing. 
A child is ſoon fpoiled in- their hands, 
from. two years old to fix, when he is ds- 
livered up, without conſideration, to a man 
whom he has neither ſeen nor known. 
The tutor, perhaps a fellow of. no cha- 
racter,. takes charge of him,- not from in- 
clination,. but merely for his own intereſt. 
For ten ſucceeding years he vegetates in 
the narrow circle of a college, or in the 
unimproving converſe and ſociety of pra- 
ting females. of quality. Theſe tutors are 
generally appointed by the women, who 
ſeldom. look any further than the outſide; 
never conſidering perſonal merit, which 
they have not ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh, 
having never habituated themſelves to re- 

flect 
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flect one moment on any thing ſerious or 


uſeful. 


Another circumſtance highly prejudicial 


to education, and which diſguſts and deters 
men of merit from engaging in it, is the 
little regard paid to the tutor or pre- 
ceptor, who ought: to be reſpected as a fa- 
ther, whoſe place he is in a great meas 
ſure intended to ſupply :. he to whom is in- 
truſted the heir of an illuſtrious. name and 
family; he who is to form the worthy citi- 
zen, and the good ſubject; who is to do 
honour to his rank and character, and be- 
come the glory of his country. Such are 
the men, charged as they are with ſo im- 
portant an office, who, in the faſhionable 
world, are ſo often deſpiſed and ill-treated, 
and even ſometimes ſuffered to periſh for 
want. Such abuſes, if they become gene- 
ral, muſt point out a ſhameful and univer- 
ſal depravity of manners. Our nobility in- 
deed are free from this reproach ; if they 
pay but indifferently, they make amends by 
the weight of their intereſt, and a thou- 
jand engaging civilities, for the ſmall ap- 
pointment 
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a 
pointment which their fortune will permit 
them to allow. Your rich financiers, on 
the other hand, who are naturally moroſe, 


proud, and oftentatious, ſeldom pay a man 


without affronting him ; having nothing but 
money to give, they gorge you with it. 


In France the women ruin every thing, 
becauſe they think themſelves fit for every 
thing, and the men are weak and childiſh 
enough to humour their caprice. Nature 
notwithſtanding made them but to obey, 
and the weakneſs of their conſtitution every 
day points out to us the weakneſs of their 
fex, With regard to education, it is worſe 
at court than in any other place ; the go- 
vernor having a deſpotic power over his 


pupil, ſuffers him to grow up in ignorance 


and idleneſs, fills his head with the nonſence 
of faſhion, and puffs him up with the no- 
tion of his 'own rank, and a contempt of the 
infignificant creatures thatcraw] beneath him. 
Every thing around him is to be made ſub- 
ſervient to his pleaſure or advancement. 
Every thing is to fall down before him on 
the firſt notice. He never talks to him con- 

cerning 
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cerning the royal virtues that adorn athrone, 
juſtice, courage, beneficence, intrepidity, and 
the love of glory; and therefore it is, that, 
amongſt our kings, we never ſee a great 


man; for I call not the conqueror by that 


name, but rather conſider him as the terror, 
ſcourge, and diſgrace of human-kind ; one 
whom the people are bound by their owrr- 
intereſt to deſtroy, as ſoon as the flame of 
his ambition breaks forth in projects of 
laughter and oppreſſion, 


Lewis XII. was honeſt and juſt, but weak 
and ignorant. Francis I. a vain boaſter, 
cruel, and a pretender to wit. Henry IV. 
brave and magnanimous; but too much given 
to women ever to become a philoſopher. 
Lewis XIV. at once the greateſt and meaneſt 
of mankind, would have excelled all the 
monarchs in the univerſe, if he had not 
been corrupted in his youth by baſe and 
ambitious flatterers. A ſlave during his whole 
life to pride and vain- glory, he never really 
loved his ſubjects, even for a moment; yet 
expected at the ſame time, like a true arbi- 


trary prince, that they ſhould ſacrifice them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves to his will and pleaſure. Intoxicated 


with power and grandeur, he imagined the 


whole world was made but to promote his 


happineſs. He was feared, obcyed, idolized, 
hated, mortified, and abandoned. He lived 
.like a ſultan, and died like a woman. His 
reign was immortalized by the loweſt of his 
ſubjects. 


It is therefore, my dear Philinthus, impoſ- 
ſible there ſhould ever be a great man amongſt 
our kings, who are made brutes and fools of 


all their lives, by a ſet of infamous wretches, 
who ſurround and beſet them from the cradle 


to the grave. 
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To M. L'Abbe D'OLIVET, Chancellor 
of the French Academy. 


Ferney, Aug. 20. 1761. 
\ O U: adviſed me, my dear chancellor, 


to write notes only on. thoſe pieces of Cor- 
neille which are in poſſeſſion of the ſtage. 
This I ſuppoſe you did with: a view of 
lightening my burden, and I acquieſced in 
it; not ſo much from idleneſs, as from the 
deſire I had of gratifying the public with 
| more 


„ 
more expedition: but I perceive that my re- 
treat has afforded me greater leiſure than [ 
imagined it would ; and having already com- 
mented all the plays that are acted, find that 


1 have ſtill time to make ſome uſeful ob- 


ſervations on the reſt. 


There are ſome curious anecdotes worth 


knowing, particularly with regard to my re- 


marks on the language. I find, for inſtance, 


ſeveral words grown obſolete amongſt us, 
and even totally forgotten, which our neigh- 


bours the Engliſh make uſe of with ſucceſs. 


They have a term to. ſignify true comic 
pleaſantry, that gaiety and urbanity, thoſe 
natural -fallies which eſcape a man even 
without his own conſciouſneſs of them, 
This idea they expreſs by the word “ Hu- 


: | mour, 


* The definition which Mr. Voltaire has here 


_giyen us of humour, conſidered as a/ ſpecies of wit, 
ſeems to be a very imperfect one. Mr. Addiſon 
has indeed obſerved (ſee Spectator, No 35.) that 
it is much- eaſier to defcribe what is not humour 
than what is, land very diſſicult to devine it, 
otherwiſe than as Cowley has done wit, by ne- 
gatives. Mr. Addiſon has likewiſe remarked, in 
another place (SpeQator, Ng 6x6.) that ridicule 
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mour, which they pronounce humour, and 
which they imagine is poſſeſſed by them- 
felves alone, and that other nations have no 
term which ſufficiently marks out this ſpe- 
cies of wit: it is notwithſtanding an old 
word in our language, and uſed in this ſenſe 
in ſeveral of the comedies of Corneille. When 
I ſay that this humour is a kind of urbanity, 
I apply myſelf only to the man of letters, 
who muſt know how ſtrangely we have 
wreſted the word “ urbanitas to politeneſs, 
though the Latin was certainly received at 
Rome in another fenſe, and meant preciſely 
what the Engliſh call humour : in this ſenſe 
it is taken by Horace, when he ſays, 


Frontis ad urbanz deſcendi præmia; 


and never in any other, in that ſatire at- 
tributed to Petronius, and which ſo many 


is never more ſtrong than when it is concealed in 
gravity : That true humour lies in the thought, 
and ariſes from the repreſentation of images in odd. 
circumſtances, and uncommon lights. 56 
Te hominem non ſolum ſapientem, verum 
etiam ut nunc loquimur, urbanum, ſays Tully, 
And in another place, Homo facetus, inducis ſer- 
monem facetum & urbanum. | 
taſteleſs 
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taſteleſs critics have aſcribed to a conſul of 
that name, 
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The word partie (or part) is likewiſe to 
be met with in Corneille's comedies, and 
made to ſignify wit : ſuch a man has parts, 
as the Engliſh fay : the term is an excellent 
one. It is the property of man to have no- 
thing but parts ; he has one ſpecies of wit, 
one kind of talent, but never poſſeſſes them 
all together. The word wit is too vague an 
ö expreſſion, and when they tell you ſuch a 
"pit man has wit, you have a right to aſk, of 
what ſort? 
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How many words do we want now, 
which had great energy and ftrength in 
the time of Corneille, and how much have 
we loſt, either from mere negligence, or too 
much delicacy ! A time or a rendezvous was 
aſſigned or appointed; he who arrived at the 
place agreed on, and did not meet with the 
perſons who had made the promiſe, was di/- 

| ; appointed, 
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lt ſeems rather extraordinary that when Mr. 
Voltaire was comparing the Engliſh and French 
words: 
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appointed. We have no word at preſent 
to expreſs the preciſe ſituation of a man 
who keeps his word whilſt another breazs 
it, 


We have given up ſome phrafes abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, which the Engliſh have 
happily availed themſelves of: a ſtreet or 
path-way, without a thoroughfare, was 
very properly expreſſed by the word nen- 
paſſe, or impaſſe, which the Engliſh have 
imitated, We are forced now to make 


uſe of that low and vulgar phraſe cul- 


de. ſac, which occurs ſo often, and diſgraces 


the French language. 


I ſhould never have done with this ar- 
ticle, were I to enumerate all the happy 
phraſes which we borrowed from the Ita- 
lians, and have ſince loſt: not that our 


own. language wants copiouſneſs or energy, 


words together, he ſhould forget our word % 
appoint, and not obſerve, as he has done with 
regard to the word humour, that Mr. Corneille, 
and other writers of that time, moſt probably 
took it from uus. 1 | 


but 


8 

but that it certainly might have more. 
What has robbed us of our moſt valuable 
ſock is that heap of frivolous books which 
have lately appeared, written in the ſtile of 
common converſation, and ſtuffed with mo- 
diſh phraſes, and improper expreſſions. We 
are impoveriſhed by our abundance, 
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But I proceed to an article of more im- 
portance, and which has determined me to 
purſue my comments even to Pertharite. 
Amidſt theſe ruins we may find ſome hidden 
treaſures. Who wauld imagine, for exam- 
ple, that in Pertharite one ſhould diſcover 
the ſeeds of Pyrrhus and Andromache, or 
that Racine had borrowed from it the 
ſentiments, ex even the expreſſion? And 
yet nothing is more true or ſelf-evident. 
Grimoald, in Corneille, threatens Rodelind 
that he will deſtray her child in the cradle, 
if che will not conſent to marry bim 
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don ſorteſt en vos mains; aimer oudedaigner, 
* va faire perir,. ou le faire rẽgner. 
»I have given che original as well as-a-tranfla- 


tiqn of theſe pi that thoſe who — 
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"The choice is thine, to love or to deſpiſe; 


N 


To give your ſon a crown, or ſee him periſh, [/ 


Pyrrhus ſays exactly the ſame thing in the 
ſame ſituation; , 


Je vous le dis, il faut, ou perir ou regner, 


4 
I ſay again, a crown or death await you. 
Grimoald, in Corneille, is for puniſh- 
ing: | | 


Sur ce fils innocent 
La durete Fug coeur fi peu reconnoiſfant. 


On the guiltleſs ſon 
The cruel mother's baſe ingratitude. 


Pyrrhus ſays, in Racine: 


Le fils me repondra des mepris de la mere. 


the French languzge may be better able to deter- 
mine with regard to the propriety of Mr. Voltaire's 
remarks on them. 
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Wi | The ſon ſhall anſwer ſor the mother's ſcorn, 


— —— 
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Rodelind ſays to Grimoald: 
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Compte, penſes y bien, & pour m'avoir aimee 
N'imprime point de tache a tant de renommee, 
Ne crois que ta virtu; laiſſe la ſeule agir, 
De peur qu'un tel effort me te donne a rougir; 
On publiroit de toi que le cœur d'une femme 
Plus que ta propre gloire, auroit touche ton 
__ +1: Ame; 

On diroit qu'un heros ſi grand, fi renomme 
| Ne ſeroit qu'un tyrant, s'il n'avoit point aime, 
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Think well on this, my lord, nor ſtain a name 
Unſpotted yet, with inhumanity. | 
Let virtue dictate, leſt you bluſh hereafter, 
When tis too late; it will be ſaid, the heart 
Of a weak woman had more pow'rful influence 
Than fame or glory : that this hero, long 


Renown'd in arms, had been a ruthleſs tyrant, 
Had he not lov'd | | 


Andromache ſays to Pyrrhus : 


Seigneur, que faites vous, & que dira laGrece? 
Faut 
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Faut il qu'un ſi grand coeur montre tant de 
foibleſſe, | 
Et qu'un deſſein ſi beau, fi grand, fi genereux 
Paſſe pour le tranſport d'un eſprit amoureux? 
Non, non, d'un ennemi reſpecter la miſere, 
Sauver des malheureux, rendre un fils a fa 
mere, 
De cent peuples pour lui combattre la rigueur, 
Sans lui faire payer ſon ſalut de mon cœur, 
Malgré moi, ſi'l le faut, lui donner un azile; 
Seigneur, voilà des ſoins dignes du fils d' Achille. 


Conſider, ſir, how this will ſound in Greece! 

How can ſo great a ſoul betray ſuch weakneſs? 

Let not men ſay ſo gen'rous a deſign 

Was but the tranſport of a heart in love, 
PRHILIps's Diftrefs'd Mother. 


The reſemblance, you ſee, runs through 
the whole, and the imitation is apparent; 
but J can tell you more, and what will 


aſtoniſh you: all the ſcenes of Oreſtes and 


Hermione, at leaſt the foundation of them, 
are taken from Garibald and Enduige, two 
obſcure characters in this obſcure and 


wretched piece; ſuch barbarous names alone 


would 


. +34 
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would have been ſufficient to damn the play, 


which Boileau viſibly alludes to, where he 
ſays, 


* 


Qui de tant de heros va choiſir Childebrand? 


Amidſt ſo many heroes, who would chooſe 
A Childebrand ? 


But Garibald, all Garibald as he is, plays 


_ ExaMly the ſame part with Enduige as 


Oreſtes does with Hermione ; Enduige loves 
Grimoald, as Hermione does Pyrrhus ; ſhe 
deſires Garibald to revenge her of a traitor, 
who quits her. for Rodelind ; as Hermione 
requeſts Oreſtes to revenge her on Pyrrhus, 
who deſerts her for Andromache. 


Enduige ſays, 


Four gagner mon amour il faut ſervir ma 
__ haine 


To gain my love you muſt aſſiſt my hate. 


Hermione 


na 


= WW 


Hermione ſays, 


Avenge my wrongs, and I believe them all. 
Diſtreſs'd Mother. 


Geribald, 


Le pourrez vous, madame? & ſavez vous vos 
i 3 forces, 

 Savez vous de l'amour quelles ſont les 
amorces, 

Savez vous ce qu'il peut; & qu'un viſage 

. aime 

Eſt toujours trop aimable a ce qu'il a charme ? 
Si vous ne m' abuſez, votre cœur vous abuſe, &c, 


And can you, madam ! Know you your own 
heart ? 


Know you the ſtrong deluſive pow'r of love? 
Know you the face ſhe once admir'd is ſtill 
Moſt beauteous in a doting woman's eye? 


If you deceive not me, you are deceiv'd 
By your on heart. 


Go Or eſtes, 
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Vengez moi. Je crois tout. 
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Oreſtes. 


Et vous le haiſſez? Avouez le, madame; 
L'amour n'eſt pas un feu qu'on enferme en 
une aime; 
Tout nous trahit; la voix, le ſilence, les 
yeux; 
Et les feux mal couverts n' en eclatent que 
mieux. 


You hate him then: alas! the flames of love 
Are not ſo ſoon extinguiſh'd or conceal'd. 

Our looks, our words, nay ev'n our ſilence oft 
Betrays us; and the fire that's ſmother'd o'er 
Breaks out afreſh, and only burns the fiercer, 


Theſe ideas which the genius of Corneille 
threw out by chance, without improving on 
them, the taſte of Racine gathered up, and 
formed into a complete work ; he picked out 
out the gold de ftercore Ennii. 


Corneille never conſulted any friend, 
whilſt Raeine took the advice of Boileau 
and for this reaſon the former, from the pub- 
lication of Heraclius, always declined; the 

| | latter 
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latter roſe every day into higher reputation. 
It is generally believed that Racine enervated 
and diſgraced the ſtage by the love ſcenes 
which he perpetually brought upon it; but 
truth obliges me to acknowledge, that Cor- 
neille, and before him Rotrou, were guilty 
of the ſame fault. 


There is not one of their pieces which is 
not, partly at leaſt, founded on this paſſion; 
the only difference is, that they never treated 
it properly, never ſpoke to the heart, or 
made any impreſſion on it. Their love was 
never affecting, except in thoſe ſcenes of the 
Cid, which are taken from the Guillain of 
de Caſtro. Corneille introduced love even 
into the terrible ſubject of CEdipus, which 
you may remember I was bold enough to 
attempt about ſeven and forty years ago. I 
have now by me a letter from Mr, Dacier in 
1714, to whom I ſhewed my third act, imi- 
tated from Sophocles, wherein he adviſes me 
to reſtore the ancient chorus, and by no 
means to talk of love in a ſubje& ſo ill 
adapted to it. I followed his advice, and 
read my piece to the comedians, who inſiſted 
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on my withdrawing part of the chorus, and 
at leaſt bringing in ſome remembrance of 
love in the part of Philoctetes; that his ſenti- 
ments might make ſome amends, they ſaid, 
for the inſipidity of &Ædipus and Jocaſta. 


Even the little part of the chorus which 1 
retained was never ſpoken. Such was the 
horrid taſte of thoſe times. Some years after, 
Athaliah, that maſter- piece of dramatic writ- 
ing, was exhibited; the nation might have 
learned from thence that the ſtage could ſub- 
ſiſt without that ſpecies of dialogue which 
ſo often degenerates into eclogues and idy]- 
liums. But as Athaliah was ſupported” by 
the pathos of religion, they imagined there 
was a neceflity for love in all prophane ſub- 


jets. 


At length Merope and Oreſtes have opened 
the eyes of the public. I am ſatisfied the 
author of Electra uſt think as I do in this 
reſpect, and that he would never have intro- 
duced two love intrigues into the moſt ſublime 
and awful ſubject of antiquity, if he had not 

| | been 
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been obliged to it by the wretched cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed of dishguring every thing by theſe 


faſhionable puerilities : the ridicule of it 


was at laſt found out, and the cuſtom ex- 


ploded. 


Strangers laughed at us for a long time, but 
we knew nothing of it ; we imagined it was 
impoſſible for a woman to appear on the ſtage 
without ſaying I love, a hundred diſferent 
ways, and in verſes loaded with botching 
epithets, Nothing was heard but * flamme 
and ame, feux and veux, coeur and vainqueur. 
But Corneille roſe far above theſe trifles in 
his Horace, Cinna, Pompey, &c. all his 
pieces will furniſh me with entertaining 
anecdotes, and intereſting refletions. Do 
not be ſurpriſed if my commentaries ſhould 
ſwell into as many volumes as your Cicero. 
Prevail on the academy to continue its kind 
protection to me, and its inſtructions, and 


* Flame, ſoul, fires, vows, heart, conqueror; 
theſe don't rhime in Engliſh, and therefore could 
not be tranſlated : if the author had written in 


our tongue he would have ſaid, fire, deſire, arms, 
charms, &c, 


C 3. above 
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above all aſſiſt it with your own example. 
The bookſellers of Geneva who have under- 
taken this edition by conſent of the com- 
pany, aſſure me that nothing was ever pub- 
liſhed at ſo low a price; it is neceſſary indeed 
that it ſhould be ſo, that thoſe whoſe for- 
tune is not equal to their taſte and know- 


ledge, may enjoy the benefit of it. It is in- 


tended to be made a preſent of to thoſe who 
are not in a capacity to purchaſe it : works 
are generally given to the rich and great, 
though the contrary ought moſt certainly to 
take place, which is with regard to this 
edition, the intention of ſame of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in the nation, who make 
it a point to pay all poſſible honours to the 
great Corneille, almoſt a hundred years after 
his death, and in the worſt of times. 


Our literary hiſtory cannot furniſh us with an 
example of any thing ſo extraordinary as what 


has happened in regard to this affair. Two per- 


ſons whom I never had the honour of ſeeing, 
whom I never ſo much as wrote to or 
ſolicited, volutarily undertook the taſk with 

that 
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that zeal and alacrity, without w hich it could 
not poſſibly have ſucceeded, 


One of them is the dutcheſs of Gramont, 
who warmly patroniſed the ſcheme, prevailed 
on a conſiderable number of foreigners to 
ſubſcribe to it, and who, in ſhort, merely 
from generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul, has 
done for Mr. Corneille, though an utter 
ſtranger to her, every thing which could have” 
been expected from a moſt intimate friend 
and acquaintance. I aſſure you the fineſt” 
pieces of the great Corneille himſelf never- 
affected me more than this incident. 


Our other benefactor, would you believe it? 


is the court Banker, Mr, Delaborde, who, 
without any knowledge of me, or acquaint- 
ing me with his intention, procured above a 


hundred ſubſcriptions, which we never even 


heard of here till after it was done. Thus 


generouſly ſupported and encouraged, I took 
the liberty to addreſs the king, our great 
protector, to permit his name to be placed at 
the head of the ſubſcription : I flattered ' 


myſelf he would condeſcend to take fifty 
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copies; he took two hundred. I applied for 
a dozen from his royal highneſs the infant 
duke of Parma, he ſubſcribed for thirty. 
Almoſt all the princes of the blood gave us 
their names. The duke of Choiſeul ſet him- 
ſelf down for twenty; the marchioneſs of 
Pompadour, to whom I had not fo much as 
written, took fifty, her brother twelve. 
Amongſt the members of our academy, the 
count Clermont, cardinal de Bernes, marſhal 
Richelieu, and the duke of Nivernois diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. 


Mr. Watelet not only takes five copies, 
but is ſo good as to deſign and grave the 
frontiſpiece, aſſiſting us both with his genius 
and his purſe. But what will you fay when 
I tell you that Mr. Bouret, whom I ſcarce 
know, has ſubſcribed for four and twenty? 


All this was done before any notice was 
given of printing it, and before it was known 
what would be the price of it. The com- 
pany of farmers-general ſubſcribed for ſixty, 
and ſeveral . other ſocieties have followed 


their example. This noble emulation be- 
comes 


( 3 J 


comes general: ſcarce was the firſt report 


of this edition ſpread in Germany, before the 
elector palatine, and the dutcheſs of Saxe- 
gotha exerted themſelves in favour of it. 
At London we have my lord Cheſterfield, 
lord Middleton, Mr. For. the ſecretary of 
ſtate, the duke of Gordon, Mr. Crawford, 
and ſeveral others. 


You ſee, my dear brother, how, whilſt 
politics divide kingdoms, and fanaticiſm ſe- 
parates fellow-citizens, the belles letters re- 
unite them: what can reflect more honour 
and praiſe on the polite arts? As much as men 
defpiſe and contemn thoſe who diſgrace litera- 
ture by their infamous periodical abuſe, and 
thoſe alſo who perſecute and oppreſs it, ſo 
much do they reſpect and honour Corneille 
in every part of Europe, 


The bookſellers of Geneva who have 
undertaken this edition, enter generouſly into 
the deſign of it. "They are of a family who 
many years have been in the council; one of 
them is a member. They are in ſhort men who 
think as they ought to think, and conſult not 
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their intereſt but their reputation. They will 
receive no money from any one till after the 
delivery of the firſt volume; and give twelve 
or thirteen volumes in octavo, with three 
and thirty fine prints for two louiſd'ors: a 
great deal muſt certainly be loſt by this, it 
could not be done therefore by way of pre- 
caution to ſecure the ſale of the copies; it 
was abſolutely neceſſary, and without the 
benefactions of the king, and the generoſity 
of thoſe who aſſiſted, the ſcheme, like many 
other projects, would have been firſt approved 
of, and then fallen to the ground. 


8 | 

J aſk pardon for the length of my letter, 
but commentators never know when to leave 0 
off, and yet generally ſay very little to the C 
purpoſe, | 0 
V 

tt 


If you have a mind I ſhould ſay good 
things, write to me, &c, 
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LETTER M 


Mr. VOLTAIRE's Anſwer to the Duke 
of BOUILLON, who had written him 
a Letter in Verſe, on the Edition of © 
CORNEILLE, publiſhed by him for - 
the Benefit of the. Niece of that great 
Man. | 


Yo U are like the marquis de la Farre, -. 
my lord, who began to diſcover his genius 
for poetry at about your age, when ſome 
certain more valuable talents ſeemed to de- 
cline, and to acquaint him that there were 
other pleaſures reſerved for him. His firſt - 
verſes were dedicated to love; his ſecond to 
the abbe Chaulieu. Your firſt fruits were - 
offered to me, This, my lord, was not al- - 
together juſt ; but I am the more obliged to 
you for it, You tell me, I have always 
triumphed over my enemies; to you I am 
indebted for wy greateſt triumph, 
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Midſt barren rocks the heedleſs poet plays, 

Whilſt Corneille's daughter liſtens to his 
lays, 

Nor ſhall regret thy banks, delightful Seine, 

Whilſt he is prais'd and ſung by great 
T urenne. 

There ever is a kind retreat for me, 

Or with Bellona, or Melpomene; 

Favour'd by theſe, and ſuch as theſe alone, 

I laugh at folly, malice, and Freron. 

* Tis double joy, and makes our bliſs complete, 

To ſee pale envy proſtrate at our feet, 

To brave the rav'nous harpies, thus releas'd 

From danger, gives new reliſh to the feaſt ; 

And clam'rous * Berthier's calumnies to me, 

At diſtance heard, are pleaſant harmony. 


How ſweet it is, whilſt in my Chloe's arms 
Content I fit, enraptur'd with her charms, 
To write, inſpir'd by my ſuperior ſtate, 

A ſatire on my wretched rival's fate, 


LY 


The French edition of theſe letters informs 


us, in a note, that this Berthier was formerly a 


Jeſuit, the profeſſed enemy of genius and litera- 
ture; a kind of ſpy, employed by ſome devotees 
of the court, from whom he received penſions. 


To 
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To make the whining fool in all ſubmit, 
And envy both the lover and the wit, 


But this, you'll ſay, is not a Chriſtian's part, 
To rail and perſecute: with all my heart; 
I grant, my lord, the pow'rful plea ; but then 
You'll own with me that Chriſtians are but 

men : 

The world's a ſtate of warfare, and we know, 
In ev'ry place hath ev'ry man a foe, 
Midſt mortals here eternal quarrels riſe ; 


Nay, we have heard of battles in the ſkies. 


The court, the army, and the church have 
fought | | 

For wealth, for pow'r, for ſomething, and for 
nought ; | 

Ev'n fair Parnaſſus, to Parnaſſus' ſhame, 

Hath fought with ardour for an empty name, 


We ſit above, my friend, who better know, 
And laugh at all the little crowd below. 


Laughers as we are, my lord, we may ſtill 
be doing good. Your lordſhip I am ſure will 
to Mrs, Corneille. You have deſired me to 
tax you for as many copies as I pleaſe. If I 

conſulted 
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180 
conſulted your heart only, I ſhould rate you 
like the king, and put you down for two hun- 
dred ; but as I know you are perpetually ſcat- 
. tering your money abroad in every place, till 
ſometimes you are left without a ſhilling, I 
ſhall reduce you to ſix, and increaſe the num- 
ber as ſoon as I find 'you are turned oeco- 
nomiſt. 


I beſeech your highneſs to preſerve your 
regard for your poor Swiſs, 


VOLTAIRE. 
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Falconer. 


You reſemble, my lord, the heroes of 
ancient chivalry, by thus expoſing your own 


perſon in defence of your faithful followers, . 


when in danger ; but the little error which 
you led me into has been the means of diſ- 


playing your profound erudition. Few grand 
falconers would have delivered the Sermones - 


Feflivi, printed in 1502. Raillery apart, to 
put yourſelf in the breach for me, was an 
action worthy of your noble heart. 


You told me, in your firſt letter, that 
Urceus Codrus was a great preacher ; your 


ſecond informs me he was a great libertine, 
but no cordelier. You aſk pardon of St. 


Francis and all the ſeraphic order, for the 


contempt into which I am fallen. I join with 
you, and put on my penitentials ; but it ſtill 
re- 


To the Duke of VAL I E RE, Grand 
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remains true, that the myſteries repreſented 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne were more decent 
than moſt of our modern ſermons. Place who 
we pleaſe in the room of Urceus Codrus, and 
we ſhall yet be in the right. There is not a 
word in the myſteries offenſive to piety and 
good manners. Forty people would never 
agree to write and act ſacred poems in French, 
that ſhould diſguſt the public by their inde- 
cency, and of courſe oblige them to ſhut up 
their doors. But an ignorant preacher, who 
works by himſelf, and is accountable to none 
for what he does, who has no idea of deco- 
rum, may very probably advance ſome ridi- 
culous things in his ſermon, eſpecially when 
he delivers it in Latin. Such, for inſtance, 
are the diſcourſes. of the cordelier Maillard, 
which you undoubtedly have in your large 
and valuable collection; in his ſermon on the 
Thurſday in the ſecond week of Lent, he 
addreſſes himſelf thus to the lawyers wives 
that wore gowns embroidered with gold. 


< You ſay you are cloathed according to 
% rank; go to the devil, ladies, you and 
your rank together. You will tell me, 


3 per- 
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perhaps, our huſbands don't give us theſe 


* fine gowns; we earn them by the induſtry 
5 e of our own ſweet bodies: thirty thouſand 
14 « devils take your induſtry, and your bodies 
nd ao.” 
ver 
ch, Wl I will not put you to the bluſh, by quoting 
je. any more paſſages from brother Maillard ; 
up but if you will take the trouble to look into 
no him, you will find ſome ſtrokes worthy of 
— ; Urceus Codrus. Brother Andrew and Mi- 
co. not were likewiſe famous for their filthineſs. 
.1;. The Pulpit was not indeed always polluted 
ven by obſcenity; but for a long time ſermons 
wy ere little better than the myſteries of the 
nd, ote] de Bourgogne, 
urge 
aha It muſt be acknowledged, that the mem- 
- be ders of what they call the reformed church 
OL n France, were the firſt that brought reaſon- 
ng and argument into their diſcourſes. 
hen we want to change the ideas, and al- 
«to er the principles of men, we muſt make uſe 
ho f reaſon ; but this was ſtill very far from 
+5] loquence. The pulpit, the bar, the ſtage, 
per- loſophy, literature, theology, every thing 


we 
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we could boaſt of in thoſe times, ſome few 
particulars excepted, were beneath the com- 
mon pieces exhibited at a country fair. 


True taſte was not eſtabliſhed amongſt us 
till the reign of Lewis XIV. It was this 
which long fince determined me to attempt 
a light ſketch of that glorious æra; and you 
muſt have obſerved, in that hiſtory, the age 
is my hero more than Lewis himſelf, what 
reſpect and gratitude ſoever may be due to his 


memory. 


ſar 
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It is true indeed, that, in general, our 
neighbours made no greater figures than our- Moe ? 
ſelves. How happened it that men could i AF 
preach for ever, and yet preach ſo badly inſiſ 
and that the Italians, who had ſo long betor: ou 
ſhook off their barbarity in other reſpectz | * 
with regard to the pulpit were but ſo mam ert 
harlequins with ſurplices on! Whilſt at the f th 
ſame time the Jeruſalem of Taſſo rival'd tht iving 
Iliad, and Orlando Furioſo ſurpaſſed ti: 
Odyſſey ; Paſtor Fido had no model in 1Whict 
antiquity, and Raphael and Paul Veron 

actual 
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actually performed what was only imagined 
of Zeuxis and Apelles. 


You muſt certainly, my lord, have read 
the council of Trent. There is not a peer 
in the kingdom, I ſuppoſe, who does not 
peruſe ſome part of it every morning. You 
remember the ſermon at the opening-of the 
council by the biſhop of Bitonto. 


He-proves, firſt, that the council is neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe ſeveral councils have depoſed 
kings and emperors. Secondly, becauſe, in 
the Eneid, Jupiter aſſembles a council of 
che gods. Thirdly, becauſe, at the creation 
of man, and the building of Babel, God at- 
ended to it in the manner of a council. He 
Winſkſts on it, a little after, that the council 
hould reduce themſelves to thirty, like the 
L zeroes in the Trojan horſe. And, finally, 
Wilerts, that the gate of Paradiſe and the gate 
Wt the council vas the ſame thing. That 
ing water flowed from it, with which the 
1 joly fathers ſhould ſprinkle their hearts, 
? hich were as dry lands; or, in lieu of this, 
that 
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that the Holy Ghoſt would open their mouths 


ra 
like the mouths of Balaam and Caiphas, m 
| u 
This, my lord, was preached before all for 
the general ſtates of Chriſtendom. The ſer- by 
mon of St. Antony of Padua to the fiſh is a tl 
fill more famous in Italy than that of the bi- Cate 
ſhop of Bitonto; we may excuſe, therefore, of 
our brother Andrew, brother Garaſſe, and * 
all the Giles's of our pulpits in the ſixteenth TO 
and ſeventeenth centuries, as they were but him 
on a level with our maſters the Italians. 
What could be the cauſe of this groſs igno- T 
rance, fo univerſally ſpread over Italy in the farces 
time of Taſſo; over France in the days of i and 0] 
Montagne, Charron, and the chancellor de witche 
P Hoſpital; and over England in the age perfect 
of Bacon? How happened it that theſe men them g 
of genius did not reform the times they livel ther, le 
in? We muſt attribute it to the college N ***<nde 
where youth were educated ; to that monłiſ Nothing 
theologic ſpirit which finiſhed the barbara feteau a 
that the colleges had introduced. A genius, a talk r 
Taſſo was, read Virgil, and produced the they we 


ſhort, w 


Jeruſalem. A merchant read Terence, and 
the pulpi 


wrote Mandragora ; but what monk or c- 
Tate, 
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rate, at that time of day, read Tully or De- 
moſthenes ? A poor and wretched ſcholar, 
grown half an ideot by being obliged, for 
four years together, to get John Deſpautere 
by heart; and half a madman by ſupporting 
a theſis de rebus & partibus, on thoughts and 
categories, received his cap, and his letters 
of recommendation, and away he went to 
preach to an audience, three parts of whom 


were greater fools, and worſe educated than 
himſelf, 


The people liſtened to theſe theological 
farces with outſtretched necks, fixed eyes, 
and open mouths, as children do to ſtories of 
witches and apparitions, and returned home 
perfect penitents. The ſame ſpirit that made 
them give ear to the nonſenſe of a fooliſh mo- 
ther, led them to theſe ſermons ; which they 
attended the more diligently, as it coſt them 
nothing. It was not till the time of Coef- 
feteau and Balzac that ſome preachers began 
to talk rationally ; though at the ſame time 
they were very tireſome. Bourdaloue, in 
ſhort, was the firſt man of any eloquence in 
the pulpit, Of this, Burnet, biſhop of Saliſ- 
| bury, 
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bury, bears teſtimony, in his Memoirs ; where 
he tells us, that, in travelling through France, 
he was aftoniſhed at his ſermons ; and that 
Bourdaloue reformed the preachers of Eng- 
land, as well as thoſe of France. 
2 
Bourdaloue might be ſtiled almoſt the 
Corneille of the pulpit, as Maſſillon became 
afterwards the Racine of it. Not that J 
mean to compare. an art, half-profane, to a 
miniſtry well-nigh holy; nor, on the other 
hand, the little difficulty of making a good 
ſermon to the great and inexpreſſible one of 
compoſing a good tragedy. I only ſay, that 
Bourdaloue carried the art of reaſoning as 
far in preaching as Corneille did in the 
drama; and that Maſſillon ſtudied to be as 
elegant in proſe, as Racine was in verſe. 
True indeed it is, that Bourdaloue was re- 
proached, as well as Corneille, for being too 
much of a lawyer, for preferring argument 
to paſſion, and ſometimes producing but in- 
different proofs. Maſſillon, on the other 
hand, choſe rather to paint, than to affect; 
he imitated Racine as much as it was poſ- 
ſible to do it in proſe; not forgetting, at the 
| ſame 


* 


(4) 
ſame time, boldly to aſſert, that all dramatic 
authors would be damned. Every quack, 
you know, muſt cry up his own noſtrum, 
and condemn thoſe of others. His ſtile is pure; 
his deſcriptions moving and pathetic. Read 
over this paſſage on the humanity of the 
great, | 


& Alas! if any of us have an excuſe for 
<< being moroſe, whimſical, and melancholy, 
& 2 burthen to ourſelves and all about us, it 
& muſt be thoſe miſerable wretches, whom 
& misfortunes, calamities, home-felt neceſ- 
&« ſity, and gloomy cares perpetually ſur- 
« round. They-might be forgiven, if with 
© mourning, bitterneſs, and deſpair already 
« in their hearts, the marks of it ſhould 
% ſometimes appear in their external be- 
„% haviour, But ſhall the great and happy 


«of this world, whom joy and pleaſure ac- 
« company, whilſt every thing ſmiles around 


« them; ſhall theſe pretend to derive, even 
from their felicity, an excuſe for their 
* churliſhneſs and caprice? Shall they be 
* melancholy, diſquieted, and unſociable, 


& look 


© becauſe they are more happy ? Shall they 
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& look upon it as the privilege of proſpe- 
ce rity to oppreſs with the weight of their 
ce ill humour the poor and unfortunate, who 
cc already groan beneath the yoke of their 
« power and authority?“ 5 


Recollect, at the ſame time, theſe lines in 
Britannicus: 


Tout ce que vous voyez conſpire a vos deſirs 
Vos jours toujours ſerins coulent dans les 


plaiſirs 


L' empire en eſt pour vous l'inẽpuiſable ſource, 


Ou ſi quelque chagrin en interrompt la courſe, 

Tout l' univers, ſoignant de les entretenir 

S'empreſſe a l'effacer de votre ſouvenir. 

Britannicus eſt ſeul, quelqu' ennui qui le 
preſſe, | 

Il ne voit dans ſon ſort que moi qui Pintereſſe, 

Et n'a pour tous plaiſirs, ſeigneur, que quel- 
ques pleurs 

Qui lui font quel quefois oublier ſes malheurs, 


Whate'er thou ſeeſt conſpires to make thee 


happy, | 
Serene thy days in endleſs pleaſures flow, 


For 
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with 
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I am 


heart, 
poet 1 
ner ſe 
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From the wide empire's unexhauſted ſpring 3 

Or if intruding ſorrow, for a while, 

Breaks in upon thy joys, the world itſelf, 

Still anxious for thy good, with ardour ſtrives 

To blot out every painful ſad idea, 

And give thee peace again, —Britannicus, 

Mean time, is left Sew; when cares oppteſs, 

I, only I, participate his griefs, | 

And all his comfort is the tears I ſhed, 

Which ſometimes makes the wretch forget 
his ſorrows. 


Sa r ee . wa oe n 


In comparing theſe two paſſages together, 
I perceive the ſcholar, as it were, contending 
with his maſter. I could ſhew you twenty 
more examples of the ſame nature, but that 
I am afraid 6f being tedious. 


Maſſillon and Cheminais knew Racine by 
heart, and diſguiſed the verſes of that divine 
poet in their pious proſe. In the ſame man- 
ner ſeveral preachers learned the art of de- 
elamation from Baron, and correQed the 
geſture of the comedian by that of the ſacred 
orator. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof than 
this, that the arts at leaſt are brothers, though 
D the 
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the artiſts themſelves are far from being 


ſo. 4 
tl 

The worſt of ſermons is, that they are V 
only ſo many declamations pro and con, P 
The ſame man who affirmed laſt Sunday & 
that there was no felicity in grandeur, that 8 
crowns are thorns, that courts are full of 4 
nothing but illuſtrious wretches, and that fo 
joy is ſpred over the faces of the poor, will 
tell you, the Sunday after, that the lower ” 
part of mankind is condemned to miſery and 5 
ſorrow; and that the rich and great muſt one © 
.day pay for their dangerous proſperity. as 
They will inform you, in Advent, that les 
God is perpetually employed in removing al 5 
the wants and neceſſities of mankind ; and, FLY 
when Lent comes, aſſure you, that the earth bi 
is barren and accurſed. Theſe common _ 
places, with a few flouriſhing phraſes, carr _ 
them on from one end of the year to the * 
other. = * 
The preachers in England follow another fair: 
method, which would not ſuit us at al. bu. 
4 i | The prad 


3 I 

The deepeſt book of * metaphyſics which 
they have is Clarke's ſermons : one would 
imagine he had preached only to philoſo- 
phers, who perhaps too, at the end of eyery 
period, might have required of him a long 
explanation; and the Frenchman at London, 
to whom nothing could. be proved, would 
ſoon have left the preacher there. His diſ- 
courſes, however, make an excellent book, 
which very few underſtand. What a diffe- 
rence there is between ages and nations ! and 


how far off are brother Garaſſe and brother 
Andrew from Maſſillon and Clarke 


From my ſtudy of hiſtory I have at leaſt 
learned, that the times we live in are cer- 
tainly of all times the moſt enlightened, in 
ſpite of our bad books, as they are alſo the 
moſt happy, in ſpite of ſome caſual misfor- 
tunes: for what man of letters can be igno- 


rant that good taſte was brought into France 


_ * Clarke's ſermons are by no means, as Mr. Vol- 
taire here aſſerts, all metaphyſical : thoſe indeed 
on the being of a God, &c. are certainly ſo; 
but there are withal as many excellent, plain, 
practical diſcourſes in this collection, as in any 
of our-beſt writers, | | 
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About the time of Cinna, and the Provincia! 


Letters ! or where is he, who has any know- 
Jedge of hiſtory, that can point out a period 
of time, from the days of Clovis, more 
happy than what has paſſed fince the Æra 
when Louis XIV. began to reign by him- 
ſelf, down to the preſent moment ? I defy 
the moſt malevolent to tell me what age he 


would prefer to Our own. 


We muſt do juſtice; we muſt acknowledge 
that, at preſent, a geometrician of four-and- 
twenty knows more than ever Deſcartes did; 
and that a country vicar preaches more ſen- 
fibly than the grand almoner of Louis XII. 
The nation is better inſtructed, our ſtile 
in general is much improved, and conſe- 
quently the minds of men greatly ſuperior 
now to what they were formerly. 


You will ſay, perhaps, that our age is at 
preſent on the decline, and that we have not 


ſo mach genius and abilities amongſt us as 4 


we had in the glorious days of Louis XIV. 
Genius, I grant you, decays; but know- 
edge is increaſed, A thouſand painters, in 
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the time of Salvator Roſa, were not worth a+ 
Raphael, or a Michael Angelo; but the 
thouſand painters formed by Raphael and 
Michael Angelo compoſed a ſchool infinitely 
ſuperior to that which thoſe two great men 
found eſtabliſhed. We have not, indeed, at 
the cloſe of our fine age, a Maſſillon, or a 
Bourdaloue, a- Boſſuet, or a+ Fenelon ; 
but the pooreſt of our preſent preachers is a 
Demoſthenes, in compariſon with all thoſe 


who preached from the times of St. Remi” 
to thoſe of. brother Garaſſe. 


Thete is more difference between the 
worſt of our modern tragedies and the pieces 
of Jodelle, than between the Athaliah of 
Racine and the Maecabees of La Motte, or 
the Moſes of the abbe Nadal. Upon the 
whole, in the productions of the mind our 
artiſts fall ſhort of thoſe who flouriſhed in 
the dawn and meridian. of our golden age; 
but the nation itſelf is improved. We are 
over-run' indeed with trifles, and mine 
are always adding to the number: theſe 
are but ſo many inſets; which denote the 
dundance of fruits and flowers; you fee 
D 3 none 
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none of them in a barren ſoil. You will 
obſerve, that in theſe little pieces that are 
perpetually coming out, deftroyed one by 
another, and all of them, in a few days, 
condemn'd to eternal oblivion, there is often 
more taſte and delicacy than you will find 
in all the books written before the Provincial 
Letters. Such is our affluence in wit, when 
compared to the poverty of twelve hundred 
years paſt, 

If you examine into the preſent ſtate of 
our manners, laws, government, and ſociety, 
you will find my accompt ſtrictly juſt. I 
date from the moment Lewis XIV. took 
the reins into his own hand, and would aſk 
the moſt exaſperated critic, the graveſt pa- 
negyriſt of times paſt, whether he durſt 
compare the preſent period with that when 
the archbiſhop of Paris went to parliament 
with a poignard in his pocket? Or would he 
prefer the preceding age, when the firſt mi- 
niſter was ſhot, and his wife condemned to 
be burned for a witch? Ten or twelve years 
of the great Henry IV. appear happy, after 
forty of abominations and horrors, that make 


one's hair ſtand an end ; but whilſt —_ 


Lewi. 
fortur 
driver 
conqu 


bribe 


1 

of princes was employed in healing our 
wounds, they bled on every ſide. The poi- 
ſon of the league infected every mind; fa- 
milies were divided; the manners of men 
harſh. and difagreeable. Fanaticiſm reigned 
univerſally, except at the court. Commerce, 
indeed, began to increaſe; but was not, as 
yet, attended with any great advantages. 
Society had no charms, our cities no police; 
all the comforts, in ſhort, and conveniences 
of life were ſtill wanting. Figure to your- 
ſelf, at the ſame time, a hundred thouſand 
aſſaſſinations committed in the name of God. 
Amidſt the ruins of cities laid in aſhes, even 
to the time of Francis I. you will ſee 
Italy ſtained with our blood, a king priſoner 
at Madrid, and the enemy in the midit of our 
provinces: . 


The name of Pater Patriz was given to 
Lewis XII. but this father had ſome very un- 
fortunate children, and was ſo himſelf: 


driven out of Italy, duped by the pope, 
conquered by Henry VIII. and obliged to 


bribe him to marry his ſiſter. He was a 


good king, over a poor uncultivated people, 
D. 4 | without 
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( 56 ) 
without arts or manu re; the houſes of 
his capital built with lath and plaiſter, and 
moſt of them covered with thatch. Who 
would not rather wiſh to live under a good 
king, over a people opulent and wife, though 
dogmatical and miſchievous? 


The further you go back into former ages, 
the more ſavage you will find them ; which 
renders our hiſtory ſo diſguſtful, that we have 
deen forced to make chronological abridg- 
ments in columns, where every thing neceſ- 
ſary is inſerted, and only that which is uſe- 
leſs omitted, for the- ſake of thoſe curious 
readers who are deſirous of knowing in what 
year the Sorbonne was founded, and are in 
doubt whether the equeſtrian ſtatue in the 
Gothic cathedral at Paris is of Philip of Va- 
lois or Philip the Fair. 


To ſay the truth, we have not really and 
properly exiſted above ſix ſcore years. Laws, 
police, military diſcipline, trade, navigation, 
the fine arts, magnificence, taſte, and ge- 
nius, all began in the time of Lewis XIV. 
Some of them are ripening to perfection in 
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our own age, which I meant to infinuate, 
when I advanced, that every thing hereto- 
fore was rude and barbarous, and the pulpit 


Urceus Codrus moſt cer- 


tainly was not worth talking ſo long about; 


amongſt them. 


but he has furniſhed me with reflections 


which may not perhaps be intirely uſeleſs; 


We ſhould endeavour to drawy ſome adyan . 


tage from every 
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LETTER IV. pea 

To my Lord LY TTLETON, at 0 

London, = 

and 

1 goc 

I HAVE read the ingenious Dialogues of BW to 

the Dead, lately publiſhed by your lordſhip, all t 

where I find myſelf ſpoken of as a baniſned his 

man, and guilty of many exceſſes in my not 

writings. I am obliged, perhaps, for the for 

honour of my country, publicly to declare, ſerv 

that I never was baniſhed, becauſe I never ⁶ tt 

committed thoſe crimes which the author of tho 
the Dialogues has thought fit to lay to my 

charge. V 

| belie 

No man ever exerted himſelf more ſtre- Pref! 

nuouſly than myſelf in favour of the rights chur 

of humanity, and yet never have I gone be- lord 

_ yond. the bounds of that virtue. I am not 
eſtabliſhed in Swiſſerland, as this author, From 


who has been miſinſormed, ventures to aſ- 
ſert. I live on my own eſtate in France. 


Retirement 3s fit for old men, who have 
: lived 


6892. 


lived long enough in courts to deteſt and 
avoid them, and who enjoys new life in a 
peaceable retreat, with a few ſenfible and 
faithful friends. I have indeed a little coun- 
try houſe near Geneva; but my reſidence 
and ſeat are in Burgundy. The king's 0% 
goodneſs to me, all the privileges belonging I: 
to my eſtate, and the exemption of it from 
all taxes, has moreover firmly attached me to 
his perſon. If I had been baniſhed, I could 
not have procured paſſports from our court 
for ſeveral of the Engliſh nobility. - The 
ſervice which I did them gives me a claim 

to that juſtice which I expect from the au- 
thor of the Dialogues. 
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With regard to religion, I think, and I 
believe he thinks ſo too, that God is neither 
Preſbyterian nor Lutheran, high or low | 
church, but the father of all mankind, of 
lord Littleton, and of 


From the caſtle of Ferney, 
in Burgundy. 
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To the Abbe T RU BLE T, who had 
ſent him his diſcourſe on his being ad- 
mitted a Member of the French Aca- 


demy. 


"Chateau de Ferney, 27 April, 1761, 
Your letter, Sir, together with your 
generous manner of acting, prove that you 
are not my enemy; though, by your book, 
I ſhould have ſuſpected you of being ſo. 1 
had much rather give credit to your letter 
than to your book. You have ſaid in print, 
that I made you yawn; and I have faid in 
print, that I laughed at it. It only follows from 
hence, that you are not eaſily diverted, and 
that I am a bad joker, Upon the whole, 
both in yawning and in laughing you keep 
me company! and we muſt forget every 
thing like good Chriſtians, and good Aca- 
demictans, 


1] like 


out of 


I beg 
your h 
did; al 
with m 
and am 
is true 
ago, ta 
thing. | 
cauſe 1 
health. 
ſelf ſo 
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SOS 
I like your diſcourſe extremely well, and 
am obliged to you for ſending it me; as to 
your letter, 


Nardi parvus Onyx | + þ 

Eliciet cadum. } HEB 

BY 
: E YU : mw. p * * I | | 1 
1 beg pardon for quoting Horace, which } g 
your heroes Fontenelle and la Motte never Mill. 
did; and muſt tell you, that I was not born ie + 
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with more malice in my heart than yourſelf, . 
and am at the bottom an honeſt fellow. It 
is true indeed, that having, ſome years 
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; ago, taken it into my head that one got no- 
; thing. by being ſo, I grew a little gay, be- 


cauſe they ſaid it would be good for my 
health. Beſides that I did not think. my- 
ſelf ſo conſiderable and important as always 
to diſdain- certain illuſtrious” enemies, who 
attacked me perſonally for the ſpace of forty 
years, and who one after another ſeemed re- 
ſolved on my deſtruction, and perſecuted me 
with as much zeal as if I had contended 
with them for a biſhopric, or the place of a 
farmer-general, I fell upon them, at laſt, 
Mut of pure modeſty, and actually believed 

myſelf 
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myſelf upon a level with them; as Tally 
Hays, . 


In arenam cum eequalibus deſcendi. 


Believe me, Sir, I make à great difference 
between you and them; but I well remem- 
ber, when I was at Paris, both my rival 
and myſelf were people of very little conſe. 
quence ; poor ſcholars of the age of Lewis 
XTV. ſome in: verſe, ſome in profe, ſome 
half one and half the other (of which num. 
ber I had the honour to be one) indefati- 
gable writers of very middling performances, 
great compoſers of trifles, weighing mot 
gravely the eggs of flies in ſcales of ſpiders W 

webs, I ſaw ſcarce any thing but- little 
quackery, and am perfectly convinced of the 
nothingneſs of my own writings; but 281 
equally perceive the nothingneſs of all the 
reſt, J imitate the Vejanius of Horace, 

Vejanius, armis 
Herculis ad poſiem fixis, latet abditus agro. 


It 


6630 
It is from this retreat, I now aſſure you 
with the greateſt ſincerity, that I find a 
great many uſeful and agreeable things in. 
what you have wrote: that I moſt cor- 
dially forgive the pinches I have received 
from you, and am ſorry for the little ſcratches 

which I have given you : that your manner 

of proceeding has for ever diſarmed my re- 

ſentment: that good-nature is better than 
raillery : and that J am, my dear brother, 
with the trueſt eſteem, and without a com- 

pliment, as if nothing had happened between 

us, with all my heart, yours, &c, 
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IN Rome of old, as ancient poets ſing, 
And I believe, dame Flora was the thing; 
Dictators, heroes, conſuls, all the crowd 
Of Glory's fay'rites at her altars bow'd; 
The rich, the poor, the giddy, and the grave, 
Or prince, or peaſant, proud to be her ſlave: 
With Cupids then the Roman eagles play d, 
And ſported with her in the claſſic ſhade; 
Crown'd by the gen' ral voice the queen of 

flow' rs, 
In feſtive mirth ſhe led the jocund hours; 
For many an age ſhe kept th' imperial ſeat, 
And ſaw the world's proud conqu'rors at her 
feet. 
At length her reign is o'er, the time is come, 
When Paris in her queen ſhall rival Rome, | 
At length to thee, Sophia, nymph divine, 
Her crown the vanquiſh'd Flora ſhall reſign; 
The joyful news to ev'ry zephyr known, 
They welcome their new Flora to the throne. 


Is 
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In: crowds the willing ſlaves obſequious ſtand, 
And waft their ſpicy odours thro” the land. 
The lover's month, ſweet roſy-finger'd May, 
Shall hail. with dimpled ſmiles th* auſpicious 
day; A 
Whilſt fair Vertumnus, leader of the year, 
The God of ſpring, ſhall in her train ap- 
pear. 
W Fear firſt made gods, a truth to heathens 
Y ? known ; f 


But goddeſſes are made by love alone. 
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But goddeſs is a title ſtill too mean 
For ſweet Sophia, pleaſure's honour'd queen, 
My lovely fair one, youthful, gay, and free, } 
Shall ne'er aſſume this falſe divinity, 
But leave to city dames ſuch proud idolatry. 
To her thy temple, harmony, is giv'n, 
A nobler palace, and a fairer heav'n, 
Whether in Pſyche's form, whilſt light'nings 
play, | 
And thunders roar, ſhe joins the plaintive 
lay; ä 
Or whilſt the real flame her hearers prove, 
Points the keen pangs of diſappointed love. 
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Say, ſweet enchantreſs, by what pow'r un» 


known 
Can't thou with matchleſs ſkill unite in one 
The wit of ſmart Thalia's flippant tongue, 
And Polyhymnia's elegance of ſong {, 
O how I love thee when thy ſportive vein, 


Ev'n whilſt it mocks, diverts the lover's 


r 
Whilſt, pleaſure's little prieſteſs as thou art, 
Thy lively ſallies captivate the heart. 
Never in thy delightful train is ſeen 
The ſurly pedant, with affected mien 
And ſolemn face, impenetrably dull, 
Nor the proud mincing faſhionable fool; 
Nor in the weaker ſex wilt thou permit 
Impoſing airs to paſs for ſterling wit; 


Nor lov'ſt.thou thoſe proud dames, who think W | 


it brave 
To treat alike the lover and the ſlave. 
Nature we find with thee, or that alone 
Which rivals her, the art of fair Ninon; 


That art which he who ſees through ſtil 


believes, | | 
Which without fraud agreeably deceives ; 


With g | 


49 
Wich thee we trifle, ſport, and laugh, and | 
play; | 
| 
| 
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oc private happineſs, the dear retreat 
5 Of gentle peace and ſoft ſecurity, 
Where by the public's perſecuting eye 
No longer ſeen, beneath the tented ſhade, 
Around us all the loves and graces play'd, 
_ Whilſt to the more than gods, of lib'ral ſoul, 
Our beauteous Hebe pour'd the neQtar'd. 
1 bowl. 
There lounging liberty, her elbows plac'd 
On the free table, in her arms embrac'd 
Two nymphs divine, which ev'ry bliſs im- 
prove, 
Sweet-ſmiling pleaſure, and all-healing love. 


With thee we chat the chearful hours away. il i ö 
| Conſtraint, the bane of bliſs, is never ſeen ll | 
| To enter there, nor hyp, nor ſickly ſpleen. | ji | | 
| There, free from noiſe and tumult, is the 1 I 
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What are thy titles, glory ! what, O fame! 
Are all thy honours but an empty name! 
This ſweet delirium, this enchanting hour 
In liſe's ſnort day, is more than wealth or pow r. 
| Lire 
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Live then, Sophia, eaſy, free, and gay, 
Nor caſt thy dear-lov'd liberty away. 
Henceforth, my charmer, take the wiſer part, 


Let all partake, but none enſlave thy heart. 
Thy love wou'd fix one happier than the xeſt > 
But thy indiff'rence makes a thouſand bleſt. 
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. LETTER vn. 


To Mr. PALISSOT, Author of a Comedy 
called the PH1.0s$0PHERSs, 


I RETURN you thanks, Sir, both for 
your letter and for your performance. Be 
ſo kind as to prepare yourſelf for a long an- 
ſwer : old men love to prate a little, In the 
firſt place I muſt tell you, I think your piece 
is extremely well written. The philoſopher 
Criſpinus, walking on all fours, muſt have 
raiſed a good laugh,. and I make no doubt 
but my friend“ John James will be the firſt to 
join in it. It is an innocent jeſt, and has no 
malice in it. Beſides that the citizen of Ge- 
neva, being certainly guilty of 1z/a comedia, it 
was natural for comedy to return the com- 
pliment. ; 


It is a very different thing with the citi- 
| zens of Paris, whom, you have brought on 
the ſtage ; that is to be ſure not a laughing 

The celebrated Jean Jaques Rouſſeau, of 
Geney 
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land. For, to confeſs the truth, I was the fuſt 


t 70) 
Taatter, I can eaſily conceive that one ſhould 
endeavour to ridicule thoſe who would ridi- 


cule us. Self-defence is always juſtifiable 
and I know, with regard to myſelf, if I was 


not ſo old, I would have a ſcuffle with 


Meſſ. Freron and de Pompignan, the former 
for vilifying and abuſing me five or fix years 
together, as I am told by thoſe who read 
ſuch traſh ; the latter for having pointed me 


Hut before the whole academy as an old 


dotard, who has ſtuffed. his hiſtory with falſe 
anecdotes, I was ftrongly tempted to mor- 
tify him by a full juſtification, and convince 
him, that the ſtory of the iron maſk, the 
teſtament of Charles II. of Spain, and ſeve- 
ral others' of the ſame kind, are abſolutely 
true; and that when J mean to be ſerious 
J have done with poetical fictions. 


1 have the vanity to think myſelf-worthy 
of a place amidſt the crowd of Philoſophers, 
who are always conſpiring againſt the ſtate, 
and who moſt certainly are the cauſe of all 
the misfortunes that happen to us by ſea and 
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who wrote in France in favour of attraction, 
againſt the great vortices of Deſcartes, and 
the little ones of Malebranche. I defy the 
moſt ignorant wretch, even Freron himſelf, 
to prove that I have ever falſified the New- 
tonian ſyſtem, The ſociety at London ap- 
prove my little catechiſm of attraction ; moſt 
undoubtedly, therefore, I muſt be deemed 
guilty of philoſophy. 


If I had vanity, I ſhould think myſelf Rill 
-more criminal,. according to the report of a 
certain large book, intitled, The Oracle of 
Philoſophers, which has reached even as 
far as my retreat. This oracle, may it 
pleaſe you, is no other than myſelf, I ſhould 
have burſt with vain-glory, but unhappily 
my vanity was taken down, when I found 
that the author of this ſame oracle had pre- 
tended frequently to have ſeen and dined 
with me, at a ſeat near Lauſanne, which I 
never ſet eyes on. He tells you, that I re- 
ceived him very well, and, in return for 
this kind reception, he acquaints the public 
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With all the ſecrets I had intruſted him 
with. 


J told him, it ſeems, that I had been with 
the king of Pruſſia, on purpoſe to eſtabliſh 
the Chineſe religion there. Thus you ſee I am 
become at once one of the ſect of Confucius, 
and have therefore a right to reſent all af. 
fronts put upon philoſophers. 1 acknow- 
ledged, at the ſame time, to this author, 
that the king of Pruſſia had diſcarded me; 
2 circumſtance very poſſible, but very falſe, 
and concerning which this gentleman has 
told a downright lye. 


I aſſured bim likewiſe, it ſeems, that I hai 
no attachment to France, at a time when the 
favours on me, 
king is. perpetually heaping 
continues to me the place. of His gentleman 
in ordinary, and obliges me by annexing the 
moſt valuable privileges to my eſtate. Al 
this I frankly acknowledged to this worthy 
perſon, only that I might be ranked amongſt 
the te Wa | 
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1 have moreover dipped into the infernal 


cabal of the Encyclopœdia There are at 
leaſt a dozen articles of mine publiſhed in 
the three firſt volumes, and had prepared 
for the ſucceeding part a dozen more, which 
would have 'eyerturned all the orders in the 
Rate, 


I am withal one of the firſt who made 
uſe of that vile word humanity, againſt 
which you have made ſo brave an attack in 
your pretended comedy; after this, to re- 
fuſe me the name of a philoſopher, would 
certainly be the moſt crying injuſtice, 


So much for myſelf, As to the perſons 
whom you have attacked in this work, if 
they have injured you, you have certainly a 
right to retaliate, It has always been 
deemed lawful in ſociety to turn into ridicule 
thoſe who have at any time done us the 
fame little fayour. I remember, when 1 
lived in the world, I was ſcarce ever 
preſent at an entertainment, where ſome 
laugher did not exerciſe his raillery on one 
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of the company; who, in his turn, endeavour- 


ed to raiſe. the laugh againſt his campetitor, 


Lawyers do the ſame at the bar; and all the 
writers I know ridicule one another as much 


as they poſſibly can. Boileau laughed at 
Fontenelle, and Fontenelle at Boileau. The 


firſt Rouſſeau made a jeſt of Zara and Al- 
ꝛira, and I did the ſame by his latter epiſtles; 


acknowledging at the ſame time, that his 


ode on Conquerors was excellent, and moſt 
of his epigrams very clever; for above all 


things we muſt remember to be juſt. 


Examine your conſcience, and ſee if you 
are ſo in repreſenting D*Alembert, Dide- 
rot, Helyetius, Jaucourt, and the reſt of 


them as ſo many ſcoundrels and pick- 


pockets. Again I ſay, if they laughed at 


vou in their books, you have a right to 


laugh at them again; but, by heaven, your 
raillery is too ſtrong; if they really were ſuch 
2s you have. made them, they ought to be 
ſent to the gallies, which is by no means 2 
comic ſcene, To ſpeak;plainly to you, thoſe 
whom you endeayour to reflect on are known 

| to 
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to be ſome of the beſt men in the world; 


and I am not certain whether their honour. 
and integrity are not even ſuperior to their 
philoſophy. 
— 

I frankly avow to you I do not know a 
more reſpectable character than Helvetius, 
who has given up two hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres a year for the advantage of 
cultivating the Belles-Lettres in peace and 
quiet. If he has, perhaps, in a large volume, 
full of new and ſublime things, advanced, by 
chance, half a dozen raſh and-ill-ſounding 
propoſitions, he has already ſufficiently re- 
pented of them, without having his wounds 
torn open by you, on a public ſtage. 

Mr. Duclos, ſecretary to the firſt a 
in the kingdom, had certainly a title to more 
regard than you have ſhewn him. His book 
on Manners is by no means a bad one, It 
is the performance of an honeſt man, who 
paints ſtrongly what he has himſelf ſeen and 
well obſerved. In a word, have theſe gen- 
tlemen publicly offended you ? It does not 
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appear to me that they have. Why they 
calumniate them ſo outragiouſlly ? 


I am a ſtranger to Mr. Diderot, nor did 
I ever fee him; I only know he has been 
unfortunate, and unjuſtly perſecuted by ſome 
ignorant and cruel tyrants. This conſidera- 
tion alone ſhould have made you drop the pen. 
Iregard withal the deſign of the Encyclopedia, 
as one of the fineſt monuments we could raiſe 
to the arts and ſciences. There are in it 
ſorze excellent articles, not only by D'Alem- 
bert, Diderot, and Jaucourt ; but by ſeveral 
others, who, without any motive of profit or 
ambition, took a pleauſure in contributing 
towards thatimmortal work. There are in- 
deed ſome parts of it throughly contemptible, 
and mine perhaps may be of the number; 
but there is ſo much more of the good than 
of the bad, that all Europe deſires a con- 
tinuation of the Encyclopœdia. The firſt 
volumes have already been tranſlated into ſe- 


veral languages. Why then expoſe and ri- 


dicule on the ſtage, a work become neceſ- 
ſary 
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fary to the inſtruction of mankind, and the 
glory of our nation? 


I muſt own to you I am aſtoniſhed at what 
you tell me concerning Mr. Diderot, He 
has publiſhed, you aſſure me, two libels 
againſt two ladies of the firſt rank, who pa- 
tronize you. You ſaw his name to them in 
his own hand-writing. If it be really ſo, 
I have no more to ſay. I deſcend from the 
clouds, renounce philoſophy, and philoſo- 
phers, bid adieu to books, and ſhall think 
of nothing for the future but my plough 
and ſeed-bag. But you will give me leave 
to aſk you, which I may with juſtice de- 
mand, ſome certain proof of this. Permir 
me to write to theſe ladies friends ; I ſhould 
be glad to know for certain whether I muſt 
abſolutely burn my library. But if Mr. 
Diderot was really wicked enough to abuſe 
two reſpectable ladies, and what is more, two 
fine women, did they order you to revenge 
their cauſe ? And the other characters whom 
you bring upon the ſtage, have they been ſo 
rude as to affront theſe ladies alſo ? 
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Though I never ſaw Mr. Diderot, I have 
always had the greateſt reſpect for his pro- 
found knowledge, Not that I find any 
thing very pleaſant in his Father of a Fa- 
mily ; yet, prefixed to this piece, there is an 
epiſtle to the princeſs of Naſſau, which ap- 
peared to me as the maſter-piece of elo- 
quence, and the triumph of humanity, For- 
give me the expreſſion. Twenty people of 
the beſt characters have aſſured me, he has 
a good and noble heart. I ſhould be ſorry 


to be undeceived, though I would gladly 


know the truth. 


Such is the weakneſs of our nature, moſt 
we wiſh to learn, what we moſt dread to 
know. I have given you my opinion with 
the utmoſt freedom. If you find in the bot- 
tom of your own heart that I am right, ob- 
ſerve what you have to do, If I am in the 
wrong, tell me ſo; make me acknowledge 
Vit, and correct me. I aver to you I have no 
connections with any perſons concerned in the 
Encyclopedia, except perhaps Mr. D'Alem- 
bert, who writes me a Lacedæmonian letter 


once in three months. I have indeed for 
| | him 
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him the greateſt regard, and ſincerely hope 
he never was wanting in reſpect to your no- 
ble patroneſſes. Once more I beg your per- 


miſſion to conſult Mr, 
affair, 


about, this whole 


I have the honour, Sir, to be, with the 
trueſt eſteem of your abilities, and the 
ſtrongeſt deſire of that peace which * Mefl. 


* The French editor of theſe letters tells us, in 
a note on this — that Paliſſot was remark- 
able for abuſing and calumniating his beſt friends 
and benefactors: that Mr. Helvetius, when he 
was in great diſtreſs ſeven years a0 lent him a 
hundred logis-d'ors : that he made ſongs upon 
Freron and his wife, who ſapported him for Gar 
years: and that, in return for their good offices, 
he made the following madrigal, which has 
ſome archneſs in it, and which therefore I ſhall 


give the reader in the original, together with a 
tranſlation of it: 


* 
Freron a Van literaire 
Met ſon nom & fait fort bien, 
Car il paye ce qu'il fait faire; 
Mais des enfans d'un tel pere, 


Si chacun reprenoit le ſien, 
Monſieur Freron n'auroit plus rien, 
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Freron, Pompignan, and ſome other bad 
writers would fain deprive me of. Your moſt 
obedient, Sc. Ee. 


II. 


C'eſt dont à tort qu'on le blame 

D' etre mordant comme un chien, 
It peut faire une epigramme; 
Mais, demandes le à ſa femme, 

Si chacun reprenoit le ſien, 
Monſieur Freron n'auroit plus rien; 


1 ok M.A D 1 


| \ 

HI. F 

1 

Il eſt logs comme un prince, F 

Mais il doit, je ne ſeai combien, y 

Pai bien peur qu'on ne le pince, 80 

Car ſon credit eſt ſi mince, v 

Que ſi chacun reprend le ſien, F. 
Monſieur Freron n' aura plus rien. 

85 Le 

Auſſi malgré I'tala Li 

De ſes — & de 2 bien, II. 

Et de ſon noble comperage W 

Tant enfans, menbles, qu ouvrages, Ar 

Quand chacun reprendra le ſien, 05 

Mon ſieur Freron n'aura plus rien. — 


I. Fre 


Freron, a candidate for fame, 1 | 
To his review has put his name; f 


And well he might, for he, you'll ſay, | 1 
May thoſe who do it for him pay, 11 
The children for their father writ; | 1 1 
But from this mingled maſs of wit, 116 
Were ev'ry one to take his own, 1 10 
What would be left for poor Freron ? | | | 

N 

II. | | 104 


Tis wrong to tax him with ill- nature, ti \ 
Freron's a poor but harmleſs creature I 
Tho), to preſerve a poet's name, . U. 4 
He boaſts of many an epigram; I 
Yet ſhould you aſk the poet's wife, 
She would confeſs, I'll lay my life, 1h, 
Were ev'ry one to take his own, e 
Few would be left for poor Freron. wv 


III. 


Lodg'd like a monarch, he forgets, | 

Like other kings, to pay his debts ; 1 
His creditors, a numerous train, De 
Who threaten hard, his pockets drain, i 
And ſcarce the needy bard, I fear, Din 
Can hold it out another year; | VWF 
Were ev'ry one to take his own, if 

What would be left for poor Freron ? 6 
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IV. 


Spite of this pompous long parade 

Of genius, and of fortune made, 

His wealth, his family, and birth, 
| His wit, his humour, and his worth, 
With all the offspring you can find, 
Or of his body, or his mind, 

Were ev'ry one to take his own, 

What would be left for poor Freron ? 


LET- 
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LETTER VIII. 
To Mr. PALISSOT. 


SIR, Chateau de Ferney, 28 June, 1760. 


I AM very angry with you. My reſolu- 
tion was to laugh at every thing in my 
peaceable retreat ; but you have made me 


melancholy. You load me with praiſes, 


compliments, and friendſhip. I bluſh. like 
an Agnes, when you tell the world that I am 
ſuperior to all thoſe whom you have at- 
tacked, 


I believe I can write better verſes than 
them, and perhaps knowas much of hiſtory as 
they do; but, by my God, and upon my ſoul, 
(as the Engliſh ſay) old as I am, I am but 
a ſchool-boy to them in every other reſpect, 


But proceed we to ſomething of more con- 
ſequence, 


A friend of mine, of irreproachable cha- 
racter, and worthy of all attention, has aſ- 
| ſured 
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ſured me, and indeed proved in his laſt let- 
ter, that Mr. Diderot is not guilty of the 
facts which you lay to his charge. An- 
other perſon, no leſs reſpectable, has ſent me 
a long detail of that whole affair, from 
whence it plainly appears, that Diderot had 
no concern in thoſe infamous letters im- 
puted to him. I have never ſeen, nor 
know any thing of him, any more than 
that he is engaged with the worthy and 
learned D'Alembert in a work which I read 
every day with freſh pleaſure ; a work, be- 
ſides, of no leſs than fix hundred thouſand 
crowns value in a library, which has already 
been tranſlated into three or four lan- 
guages, and yet | 


DBuefta rabbia della gelaſia 


was quickly armed againſt a work, which 
would have been an honour to our nation, 
and towards which above fifty perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction were eager to contri- 
bute ; but one Abraham Chaumeix took it 
into his head to write a paper againft the 
Encyclopedia, where he makes the authors 

| | Jay 
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ſay what they never meant to ſay, and even 
argues againſt what they may ſay hereafter. 
He miſquotes the fathers of the church, as 
well as the authors of the dictionary. Abra- 
ham Chaumiex notwithſtanding is believed, 
the licence withdrawn from the book ſellets, 
and proceſs iſſued out againſt the authors, 
and I, amongſt others, am pointed out in 
the indictment, penned by the eloquent and 
ſublime Robin, that great benefactor to, and 
glory of his age; the eagle of magiſtrates, 
and the phoenix of France, Whilſt things 
are in this diſagreeable ſituation you write a 
comedy againſt the philoſophers, and wound' 
them when they are ſub gladis. The part, 
no doubt, of a Chriſtian full of humanity and 


charity, 


You tell me, in excufe, that Moliere- 
laughed at Cotin and Menage. It may be ſo; 
but he never aſſerted that Cotin and Menage 
advanced immoral tenets ; whilſt you attri- 
bute to theſe gentlemen the moſt dreadful 
maxims, both in your play and the preface 
to it, 1 
You 
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© You aſſure me that you never accuſe 
Mr. Jaucourt, who notwithſtanding is moſt 
certainly the author of the article GoveRx- 
-MENT, there is his name in great letters 
immediately under it; you have extracted ſe- 
veral paſſages from it, which may do him 
great injury, detached from what goes be- 
fore, and what follows them, and yet, if 
taken all together, are worthy of Tully, 
Grotius, or de Thou. You ſeem beſides not 
to know that Mr. Jaucourt is of a very illuſtri- 
ous family, and no leſs reſpectable for his 
character than for his birth and fortune. 


You find fault with a paſſage in Mr, 
D' Alembert's excellent preface to this work. 
Whilſt not a word of any ſuch paſſage is to 
be found in it, and impute to Mr. Diderot 
what is to be met with only in the Jewiſh 
letters. Certainly ſome Abraham Chau- 
-miex muſt have furniſhed you with this 
- paſſage, as he did the Orator of juſtice : but 
you have done more; you have added to 


your accuſations of ſome of the wortbieſt 


men in the world, ſome ſhocking things, 
„ | | taken 
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taken from a fooliſh pamphlet, called The 
| Happy Life, or Man a Plant, which a filly 
fellow, one La Mettrie wrote in a drunken 
kt at Berlin, above fifteen years ago. This 
ſatire of La Mettrie, long ſince forgotten, 
and revived by you, has no more relation to 
philoſophy and the Encyclopcedia than the 
porter of the Chartreux by maſter Gervaiſe 
has to the hiſtory of the church ; and yet 
you join all theſe accuſations together : and 
what is the conſequence ? Your information 
falls perhaps into the hands of a prince, a 
miniſter, or a magiſtrate, buſied in affairs 
of importance; perhaps of the queen her- 
ſelf, ſtill more buſy in relieving the indigent, 
and doing good, and who withal is too much 
taken up with the n2ceſlary forms attendant 
on her high ſtation to have much leiſure, 
One may have time to read curſorily over 
your preface, which contains but a ſheet, 
and yet not have time to examine and con- 
front with it that immenſe work to which 
you impute ſuch abominable tenets. No 
body knows who this La Mettrie is; many 
perhaps believe he is one of the writers in 

| the 
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the Encyclopaedia, whom you attack. Thus 
the innocent, now living, may ſuffer for the 
guilty, who are no more. You have done, 
therefore, more miſchief than you thought 
of, and more than you ever intended ; and 
certainly, if you reflect coolly upon it, muſt 
one day feel the moſt frequent and bitter re- 
morſe for it. 


Shall I then tell you my ſentiments with 


freedom? Vour comedy has been played, and 


has ſucceeded. You have now another kind of 


glory to acquire, and the only way you can 
do it is, to make in all the journals a public 


declaration, carefully drawn up, wherein: 


you ſhould acknowledge, that not having 2 
copy of the Encyclopœdia in your own poſ- 
fefion, you had been miſled by ſome un- 
faithful extracts which had been given you; 
that you were, as you very reaſonably might 
be, alarmed at ſuch pernicious tenets ; but 
that having ſince carefully conſulted thoſe 
paſſages in which ſuch maxims were ſup- 
poſed to be contained; having read with at- 


tention the preface to that work, and ſeveral 
other 
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11178 
( & 17 1714480 
other articles equally worthy of admiration, | 1141 i 
you eſteem it a pleaſure, as well as duty, to- | | 4 
do all deſerved juſtice to the immenſe labour 16931480 
of the authors, the ſublime morality ſpread: . + 
throughout their works, and the purity of their | 1 | i} i 
manners. This procedure would not, in my | 1 14] 
opinion, be conſidered as a retractation, which | WE | 
is the buſineſs of thoſe who had miſinformed +1 i} 
you, It would, I think, do you a great 1 
deal of honour, and put a happy end to a very | [il 
unfortunate quarrel, . 1 
This, Sir, is my advice; good or bad I 118 
know not ; after which, I will never in any Wok | 
ſort trouble myſelf with the affair; it has i \ þ 
given me uneaſineſs, and I would fain ſpend: if "4 1 
the reſt of my liſe in peace and happineſs. I ne 
love to laugh, I am old and fickly, and hold THAW 
gaiety to be a better remedy even than the 1 9 1 
preſcriptions of my dear and honoured friend | [ Ul | 
Tronchin. I ſhall laugh as much as I can | Mil 
at thoſe who have laughed at me. This will 14 
divert me, and can do me no harm. A | | | i | 
| Frenchman who can't be gay, is out of his 1 0 1 
element. You are a writer of comedies ; be | | 1 
— . 
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joyous therefore, and do not make the ſtage 
a criminal amuſement, that may involve you 
in difficulties, and perhaps ruin you. You 
are now at your eaſe ; have 4 reſpect for your 
maſters and protectors. Fortune is blind; 
keep her favours, if you can, by honeſt means, 
and be happy amongſt your worthy friends, 
if you have any ſuch in your eotterie *. 


» Chaumeix, the writer mentioned in the above 
letter, was formerly under-maſter in a ſchool, 
His principal, Mes Janſeniſt and caballer, 
brought him up, and made a convulſioniſt of him. 
This wretch, after having practiſed ſeveral forts 
of trades at Paris, driven from every place, at 
laſt has taken refuge at Peterſburgh, where he is 
now ftarving, in e infamous profeſſion of a pa- 
raſite, to which he is intirely devoted. 


Paliſſot, ſo univerſally known and deſpiſed, 
did not venture to —_ at Paris for a long 
'time, being obliged by his creditors to leave that 
ſtage of fortune, where knaves play ſo many ca- 
pital parts; at length ſome people of faſhion, to 
whoſe pleaſures this ſatirical poet had been ſub- 
ſervient, found themſelves under the neceſlity 
of protecting him, and gave him an opportunity 
of paying his debts. Raſcals are ſure of meeting 
with encouragement from the great. He ſoon 
ſhewed his whole character. He was careſſed 

and employed. By attending to the . 
2 ral 8 
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raiſing his fortune, he was in a capacity of acquit- 
ting himſelf to his patrons; but, in ſpite of all 
the favours he received, was forced at laſt to 
hide himſelf in one of the provinces on the pub- 
lication of the Dunciad, a work equally con- 
temptible and malicious. This was the only 
means he could poſſibly take to avoid a beating, 
which he would moſt certainly have ſa ens 1 
That which he experienced for his comedy of 
the Philoſophers taught him, that a relapſe in 
theſe caſes is generally fatal, 


N. B. Theſe two notes are by the French editor 
of the letters, 6 
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DET TELE 


To Mr. dela HARPE, Author of the 
Earl of Warwick, a Tragedy, which was 
well received. 


SIR, + Nov. 1564 


N EXT to the pleaſure of reading your 
excellent tragedy, was that which I received 
from the letter you did me the honour to 
write on that occaſion. Your principles are 
good, and your piece confirms them. 


Racine, the firſt writer amongſt us who 
had taſte, like Corneille, was the firſt who 
had genius alſo. The admirable Racine, ne- 
ver ſufficiently admired, thought as you do. 
The pomp of ſpectacle is never a beauty but 


when it makes a neceſſary part of the ſubject, 


otherwiſe it is no more than decoration. In- 
cidents have no merit but when they are na- 
tural, and declamation is always childiſh, 


eſpecially when it is ſtuffed with bombaf. 
You 
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You applaud yourſelf for never writing verſes 


that are to be got by heart, and J, Sir, have 


found out that you make a great many ſuch. 


The verſes which I get by heart with the 
greateſt eaſe, are thoſe where the maxim is 
turned into ſentiment, where the poet ſeems 
leſs ambitious of -appearing himſelf than of 
ſhewing his characters, where no opportu- 
nities are ſought after to elevate and ſurprize ; 
where nature alone ſpeaks, and nothing is 
ſaid but what ought to be ſaid. Theſe are 
the verſes which I like; judge if J have not 
reaſon to be fond of yours, | 


You have a great deal of merit, and there- 
fore muſt expect a great many enemies. For- 
merly, when a man had written any thing 
9 told brother Vadeblẽ that he 

Janſeniſt, brother Vadeblé told it to 
father Tellier the Jeſuit, who told it to the 
king; at preſent, if you write a good tra- 
gedy, they will ſay you are an atheiſt, It is 


pleaſant enough to hear the abuſe which the 
* abbe d'Aubignac, the king's preacher, has 


D Aubignac, ſays the French editor, in a ; 
note on this pallage, a bad preacher, and a ſtill 
worſe 
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laviſhed on the author of Cinna. At all times 
there have been * Frerons in literature; but 
they ſay, one muſt have gnats for nightingales 
to devour, that they may ſing the better. 


worſe writer aud poet, publiſhed two volumes on 
the theatre, which are deteſtable. He was an 
enemy of the great Corneille, and abuſed hin 
frequently in the groſſeſt manner. 


D' Aubignac's Pratique du Theatre, or Practice 
of the Stage, is notwithſtanding, with all due de. 
ference both to Mr. Voltaire and his editor, a very 

ood book,” and contains many uſeful oblerya- 
tions on the conduct of the drama. 


Mr. de la Harpe was abuſed by Freron, and 
nick-named by him the Baby of the Stage, after 
the name of the king of Poland's dwarf. De la 
Harpe, to be revenged on this hangman of Par- 
naſſus, wrote the following tolerable epigram : 


Bufo, prepar'd to bid the world good night, 
Sends for his prieſt to ſet all matters right; 
Struck with remorſe, he makes a long confeſſion 
Of many a heinous vice, and foul tranſgreſſion, 
Whoring and drinking, baſe hypocriſy, 
Impudence, lying, and malignity. 

And is this all, cries Dominic? Run o'er 
The reſt, my friend. —Indeed I have no more. 
You have forgot, reply'd the prieft, by chance, 
One crying ſin— the fin of—1gnorance. 
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LETT £6. 4 
To Mr. * B LIN, Author of the heroic 
Epiſtles of GABRIELLE D'ESTREES, 
miſtreſs of Henry IV. 


Ferney, Feb, 1762, 


you admire, 

| It ſooths our pride, and fans the poet's fire. 
Never was love in ſweeter ſong diſplay'd ; 
Never was truth with finer art betray'd. 
Critics, perhaps, the taſteleſs world may tell 
Your dying Gabrielle only talks too well ; 


* Mr. Blin, as the French editor of theſe let- 
ters informs us, is author of ſeveral heroic epiſtles, 
and other pieces of poetry univerſally admired. 
His ftile is eaſy, and his manner agreeable. He 
exerted himſelf with great warmth and humanity 
in the affair of Calas, which was reheard by the 
chamber of requeſts, compoſed of forty-five ſen- 
lible and upright judges, who gained immortal 
honour by their deciſion of it. There are ſeveral 
good copies of verſes of Mr. Blin's in the col- 
leftion of poems in three volumes, 12mo. pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Lunan de Boiſgermain. 
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But feeling hearts compaſſionate her pains, 
Pity her paſſion, and applaud her trains, 
She look'd for pardon to oftended heay'n, 
And hop'd a fault like hers might be forgiv'n. 
And fo it might, for 'twas a pious thing 
To love fo dearly our moſt-chriſtian king. 
.Such fond and tender hearts ev'n ſaints 
_ approve; 
The damn'd are thoſe alone who nothing 
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LETTER 


Suppoſed to be written by Father CHARLES 
GOUJU to his Brethren the Jeſuits, 


| Conjure, not you only, my dear fellow- 
countrymen, but all my dear brethren of Ger- 
many, Italy, and England, to reflect ſeriouſly 
with me, for your edification, on what is at 
preſent going forward with regard to our right 
reyerend fathers the Jeſuits, both the well- 
doing and the well-ſaying. 


I am couſin to Mr, Cazot, and related 
to Mr, Lionci, whom the right reverend fa- 
ther la Valette, the apoſtolical firſt lord of 
trade, has totally demoliſhed. The lord will, 
no doubt, have mercy on his firſt director; 
but I would beg leave to aſk any man who 
makes uſe of his reaſon, whether it is poſ- 
ible that father la Valette, after ſtudying 
theology for two years, had really any be- 


lief in the Chriſtian religion, when, after 


making a ſolemn vow of poverty, and con- 


* ſulting 
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ſulting the goſpel, he traded for fix mil. 
lions? Is there the leaſt probability in na- 
ture, that a grave divine, of ſo much faith 
and piety, ſhould, with ſo much eaſe and 
indifference, run the hazard of his ſalvation, 
by doing any thing ſo inconſiſtent with his 
vows, and ſo 1 oppoſite to his re- 
ligion ? 


That one of tlie faithful, miſled by the 
violence of his paſſions, ſhould for once be 
guilty of a crime, and repent of it, might be 
expected from the frailty of our nature; but 
when the maſters in Ifrael rob and plunder, 
whilſt they are preaching and ſhriving ; when 
they exerciſe themſelves in this manner for 
whole years together, I muſt afk you, my 
dear brethren, if you think it poſſible that 
they ſhould thus be always perſuaded them- 
ſelves, and always deceiving” others? That 
they ſhould think of carrying God in their 
hands at maſs, and pillage their neigh- 
bours as ſoon as ny come from the holy 
table 8 . 
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It appears from the depoſitions of the con- 
ſpirators at Liſbon, that their confeſſors the 
Jeſuits had aſſured them, they might ſafely, 
and with a good conſcience, aſlaſſinate the 
king. I would only beg to know whether 
thoſe who made uſe of a ſacrament to excite 
men to a parricide, could really believe in 
that ſacrament ? | 


But to paſs ſrom theſe enormous crimes to 
iniquities of another kind. Do you imagine 


that the Jeſuit Tellier believed in Jeſus Chriſt? 
Do you even ſuppoſe he could believe in a juſt 
God, the rewarder of good and evil, whilſt 


he abuſed the ignorance of Lewis XIV. in 
religious matters, on purpoſe to perſecute 
the virtuous cardinal de Noailles, when mak- 
ing no ſeruple to commit forgery, he ſhewed 
his penitentiary letters from ſeveral biſhop*s 
which thoſe biſhops had never written? 
Does not this conduct, perſevered in for ſe- 
veral years, ſufficiently demonſtrate that the 
conſeſſor did not himſelf believe a word of 
what he taught? 
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The adverſaries of the Jeſuits likewiſe, . 
who pretended to convulſions and ſo many 1 
other miracles, and who have been convicted many 
of ſo many impoſtures, were they better i 
believers than father Tellier ? 

of mz 

I fay again, a man may believe in God, ay 
and yet kill his father ; but is it poſſible he Wes 
ſhould believe in God, and paſs his whole their 
life amidſt deliberate crimes, and an unin- the 6 
terrupted ſeries of fraud and impoſture ? He bine 
muſt repent at laſt, in his laſt moments; 3 
but I defy you to find in hiſtory one ſingle di- _—_ 
vine who ever acknowledged his crimes on 
his death-bed. If | 

in wh 

Amongſt the laity we frequently ſee men, ligion 
who have been guilty of inceſt and murder, FUSE 
making public acknowledgement of their 6 
ſins; but I will be bound to forfeit ten thou- _ 
ſand crowns, the remains of all that fortune that 1 
which father la Valette robbed me of, if you 3 
can produce me one penitent divine. W 

; REF terly 
Shall IT give you ſome ſtill more noble ex- 


f amples? Take them from your firſt popes. 
TOY 4 Julius 


5 


Julius II. with his helmet and coat of ar- 
mour, the voluptuous Leo X. Alexander VI. 
polluted with inceſts and aſſaſſinations, ſo 
many ſovereign pontiffs ſurrounded by miſ- 
treſſes and baſtards, laughing at the credulity 
of mankind in the boſom of riot and de- 
bauchery, think you that theſe ever lifted up 
to God hands filled with gold, or ſtained 
with blood ? Did one of them ever repent in 
their retirement ? Whilſt we behold Charles 
the fifth chaunting his de profundzs to every. 
faint in the Calendar. In every age the 
true unbelievers, great or little, ſhaved or 
mitred, have been all, divines. 


If Jam not miſtaken, this is the manner 
in which they all argued, The Chriſtian re- 
ligion which I teach is moſt certainly not 
that of the primitive times, It is clear that 
the communion of the firſt Chriſtians was 
not a private maſs; it is equaily indiſputable 
that the images we invoke were forbidden 
for more than the two firſt centuries; that 
auricular confeſſion was for a long time ut- 
terly unknown; that all our rites have 
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been changed, not excepting one of them, 
and our tenets alſo, We know when the ad- 
dition was made to the ſymbol of the apoſtles, 
touching the procedure of the Holy Spirit, 
Amongſt all thoſe opinions, which have 
colt fo much bloodſhed, there is not one 
which can be fairly deduced from the goſ- 
pel ; all is our own work, and all arbitrary: 
we cannot poſlibly therefore believe what we 
teach; we have nothing to do then but to 
avail ourſelves of the folly of mankind ; we 
may venture, without fear, to ſhrive our 
neighbours, and plunder them; to aſſaſſinate 
them, and give them extreme union, 


It is apparent not only that they muſt have 
argyed thus, but that it is impoſſible they ſhould 
have argued in any other manner; for once 
more I affirm, it is not in nature for a man 
to ſay, I firmly believe what [ teach, and 
yet act the direct contrary during my whole 
life, and even at the laſt moment of it. 


The laity, indeed, eſpecially among the 
great, have imitated the clergy in all reli- 
gions. Muſtapha ſaid, my mufti does not 
| n believe 
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believe in Mahomet, I ought not therefore 
to believe in him myſelf,” and may ſtrangle 
my brothers without any fear or ſcrupie 
whatſoever, ok 


That abominable ſyllogiſm, my religion 7s 
falſe, therefore there is 1 Gad, is as common 
as any thing I know, and the moſt fertile 
ſource of every crime, 


What, my brethren, becauſe Malagrida is 
an Aſſaſſin, le Tellier a forger, la Valette 2 
bankrupt, and the mufti a knave, muſt it 
follow that there is no ſupreme being, no 
ereator and preſerver, no equitable judge, to 
puniſh or reward? I knew a Jacobin Friar, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne; who turned atheiſt, 
becauſe the prior of his convent-obliged him 
to maintain within the walls of his cloyſter 
that the virgin Mary was born in fin, whilſt 
in the Sorbonne he was forced to ſupport the 
contrary. This man ſaid very coolly, my 
religion is falſe: if my religion, therefore, 
which is beyond all difpute the beſt in the 
world, carries with it the marks of falſhood, 
there can be no ſuch thing as religion, nor 
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any ſuch thing as a God. What a fool was J 
to become a Jacobin at the age of fifteen | 


I had compaſſion on this poor man, and 
talked to him: My dear friend, ſaid J, you 
were certainly a great fool for becoming a 
Jacobin ; but whether the virgin Mary was 
maculate or immaculate, would God there- 
fore loſe his exiſtence ? Would he be leſs the 
judge and father of mankind? Does he not 
command the firſt Colar of China, as well as 
the loweſt Jacobin, to be juſt, temperate, 
and ſincere, and do unto every one as he 
would wiſh ſhould be done unto him, and 
to love one another in honour? Tenets 
change, my friend ; but God never changeth, 
The Cordelier St. Bonaventure, and the Ja- 
cobin St. Thomas, are ſcarce ever of the 
ſame opinion; nevertheleſs they are, with a 
number of other ſaints, encircling the throne 
of glory, and waiting for many more who 
reaſon no better than themſelves. Never do 
you think like Thomas, or like Bonaven- 
ture. Some books have been miſinterpreted, 


others forged ; does that give you concern! 
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1 | | 
Comfort yourſelf, my friend ; the great vo- I! | 
lume of nature cannot be miſinterpreted : {199 | f 
there it is written, Adore one God; be juſt | | | | 
and charitable, kind and benevolent. If the | | 


holy fathers, the children of Ignatius, had | 
given this excellent precept a place in their 1 
Catholic Catechiſm, they might have filled 4 Wh 
the world with good and valuable men: they 
might have ranked with other ſaints in the 
circle of God, and we ſhould not, as we now 


do, have congratulated mankind on their de- — 
ſtruction. 


— *p —— — 


perceived, on concluding, that my ſer- 
mon, though a little too long, had made a 
ſtrong impreflion on my * Jacobin. 


Father la Valette, ſo well known amongſt 
vs, was three years at London after the famous 
bankruptcy of his ſociety. He went by the name 
of le chevalier Duclos, and aſſumed the character 
of a + financier in that large city, the general re- 
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ſhould we have to complain of with regard to this ingenious 
wilter's re:igious opinions, 
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ſort of foreign adventurers. He ſeemed to he of 
opinion, that having cheated the ſociety of Jeſus, 
he might alſo take the liberty to cheat ſome of 
his particular friends. He left London very ſud- 
denly about fifty thouſand. crowns in debt, to 
play ſome new part on another ſtage. This 
ſharper was ſeen afterwards at Liege, and de- 
camping from thence, now wanders about, leyy. 
ing contributions 1n every place on all ſuch fools 
as judge of men only by external appearance, 


N. B. This note is ſubjoined by the French 
editor, It is not eaſy to determine what he means 
by the word Financier in this place, as we have 
no” Engliſh word properly correſpondent to it, 
except perhaps that of an exciſeman, an office 
which would hardly have been entruſted to this 
gentleman. I am rather inclined to think he 
meant a kind of private banker, broker, or dealer 
in money-matters, probably only amon git thoſe 
of his own perſuaſion. This whole ſtory of his 
reſidence in London ſeems to want confirma- 
tion. 
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LETTER XK 


To Mr. 'ALEMBERT, 


Trove H ſome pedants among us have 
warmly attacked philoſophy, they have had 
no great reaſon to value themſelves upon it, 
as ſhe can now boaſt of her alliance with 
the northern powers. The empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia's excellent letter has given you ample re- 
venge. It puts us in mind of the epiſtle 
which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle, with this 
difference only, that Ariſtotle accepted the 
honourable employment, the education of 
Alexander, which you have the glory of re- 
tuling. 

I remember, when I was young, I had 
no Idea that the time would ever come 
when ſuch, a letter. ſhould. be written from 
Moſcow to a member of the French aca- 
demy. L was an eye-witneſs of the riſe of 
that empite, and behold! four women have 

at 
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at length completed what one man had be. 
gun. 


Surely ſome compliments are due from our 
native gallantry to the fair ſex, on a circum- 
ſtance to extraordinary, and of which hiſtory 
can furniſh us with no example. What a 
charming letter has this Catherine wrote! 
Neither St. Catherine of Boulogne, nor St, 
Catherine of Sienna ever wrote half ſo good a 
one. If princeſſes apply themſelves to the 
cultivation of their minds, the Salic law 
muſt quickly be aboliſhed. 


Have you not obferved, my dear friend, 
that all our great examples, and all our moſt 


uſeful knowledge, comes from the north! 
Newton; Locke, Guſtavus, Peter, and the 
reſt of them, were not educated at Rome, in 


the college de Propaganda. 


J have read lately a moſt voluminous * apo- 
logy for the Jeſuits, wherein all the great ge- 


* 'This apology for the Jeſuits was written by 


father Ceruti, at preſent an abbé. This mas 
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niuſes of our age are enumerated. — They are 
all Jeſuits. There is, ſays the author, Pe- 
ruſſau, Neuville, Griffet, Chapelain, Bau- 
dori, Buffier, Debillon, Caſtel, Laborde, 
Briet, Garnier, Pezenas, Siennez, Hut, and 


who was formerly a Jeſuit, is patroniſed by the 
princeſs of Carignan, who has given him an 
apartment in her own palace at Paris. Some 
Janſeniſts ſcruple not alſo to aſſert, that both the 
apologiſt and his brother Berthier have private 
penſions from ſeveral ladies about the court, 
ſtrongly attached to the late modeſt and humble 
ſociety of Jeſuits, 


D'Alembert certainly deſerves the thanks of 
his countrymen, for his generous refuſal of the 
offer made him by rhe empreſs of Ruſſia. It is 
noble in a queen to invite a philoſopher to her 
court, to inſtru her ſon, and teach him to pro- 
mote the happinefs and glory of his country ; 
but a Frenchman, whoſe merit and virtues are 
all that he can boaſt, ſhould never baniſh 
himſelf, but remain devoted to his country, 
and his friends. Perdition on thoſe weak and in- 
conſtant minds, who ſell to foreigners their talents 
and their ſervice ! A Frenchman ſhould not, can- 
not, indeed, live with any ſatis faction out of his 
own country. Of this Voltaire is a miſerable ex- 
ample, which ſhould be a warning to all men of 
ſenſe and abilities, and teach them to avoid the 
preat, their moſt cruel and contemptible enemies, 
lo be happy with theſe, we muſt be ambitious, 

mean, 
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to crown all, ſays he, the great Berthier, 


who has ſo long been the oracle of men of 


letters. Now I proteſt (and I have as good 
a right to be believed as Mr. Chicaneau) I never 
heard of any of theſe gentlemen, except bro- 
ther Berthier, the journaliſt, who I thought 
died on his way to Verſailles, and who un- 
fortunately confeſſed himſelf, without know- 
ing it, to the eccleſiaſtical gazetteer the abbe 
Poignard, who refuſed him abſolution three 
times. 


I am very glad to find that France can 


ſtill boaſt of ſo many great men. I am told, 


that, amongſt theſe ſublime geniuſes, there is 
one Mr. Le Roi, a famous preacher, whole 
eloquence is equal to that of father Garaſſe. 
To ſpeak ſeriouſly, if any thing does honour 
to the age we live in, it is, in my opinion, 


mean, and dirty. The man of merit ſhould re- 
ver ſo debaſe and proſtitute himſelf, as to offer 
incenſe to ſuch idols. They are unworthy the re- 
gard of gentas, and only fit to be a prey to flat- 
terers and courtezans. 4 00 


N. B. This note by the French editor. 


the 
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( ) 
the three memorials of Mariette, Beaumont, 
and POiſeau, in favour of the unfortunate 
family of Calas. Thus to employ their time, 
their eloquence, and their credit, and with- 
out any reward, to ſuccour the opprefled ; 
this is truly great, and brings us- nearer to 
the times of Cicero and Hortenfius than thoſe 
of Briet, de Hut, and brother Berthier. I 
have pleaſing expectations of the judgment 
that will be given. Thank heaven, Europe 
has already determined it, and I know of no 
more infallible tribunal than that of all honeſt 
men, indifferent countries, joining in the ſame 
opinion : they form together a body corpo- 
rate, which cannot err, becauſe it has not 
that ſpirit which in other bodies corporate 
doth generally prefide. 


I know nothing of the little libel you men- 
tion, where I am abuſed for my Examen of 
ſome pieces. of Crebillon. I am a ſtranger 
both to the Examen, and the abuſe of it. I 
ſhould have enough to do, if IL were to read 
all theſe beggarly ſcraps. Peter the Great 
and Corneille find me ſufficient employment. 

I have 
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I have gt as far as Pertharite, and intend to 
portion out the niece of that noble writer 
to comfort myſelf under the abuſe which l 
expect for it. We ſhall put it into the con- 
tract that ſhe is couſin- german to Chimene, 
and that ſhe is no relation to Grimauld, or 


| Mulple. Perhaps ſhe may have had a child 


before the edition is finiſhed. A number of 
people of faſhion have ſubſcribed generouſly, 
The graver ſays their names are not quite ſo 
valuable as bank- bills. 


I have ſent the academy my tranſlation of 
Heraclius from Calderon. You will ſe 


which is the original, Calderon or Corneille, 
You will die with laughing at ſome parts of 
it; you will find, notwithſtanding, in Cal- 
deron, ſome fine ſtrokes of genius. You 
will receive ſoon my General Hiftory alſo, 
The picture which I have drawn this time 
of human nature is a three-quarters length; 
in the other editions it was only a profile. 
Old as I am, I begin to know it better every 


Adieu, 


Ad 
I am 
blind, 
Trubl 
a bett. 
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When the abbe 


Motte. 
Trublet knows this, perhaps he will have 


a better opinion of my verſes, 


like Ia 
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LETTER XIII. 


To his Royal Highneſs the ELECTOR 
PALATINE, at Manheim, 


Ferney, Aug. 14. 1761, 


| Wovn gracious heaven hear the pray'r, 
And grant the wiſh of poor Voltaire, 
Twou'd be to ſee the happy day, 
When news moſt welcome ſhall impart 
Joy unfeign'd to ev'ry heart, 
And I with honeſt rapture ſay, 
I've ſeen the lovely babe, my fears are o'er, 
Theſe aged eyes ſhall wiſh to ſee no more, 


Your highneſs will pardon this enthuſiaſm; 
my tranſport muſt plead my excuſe. I know 
not what I am doing. My letter, I fear, 1s 
wanting in the etiquette. At the birth of the 
duke of Burgundy, all the boys danced in the 
apartments of Lewis XIV. I ſhould be a 


® The original is an alluſion to a paſſage of 
ſcripture, and borders a little upon the profane. 


great 


i 


great be 
the hap 
of the f 
an heir 
I fall 2 
them w 
pardon, 
verſes, | 
cation « 
ſerve ſo1 


6 


eat boy at Schwetzingen, if I could have 
the happineſs of throwing myſelf at the feet 
of the father, mother, and child. Peace and 
an heir together are fortunate events indeed, 
| fall at your knees, my lord, and embrace 
them with joy. You and the electreſs will 
pardon, I Hope, my bad proſe, my bad 
yerſes, my profound reſpect, and the intoxi- 
cation of my heart, and condeſcend to pre- 
ſerve ſome regard for your little Swiſs, , 


VOLTAIRE. 
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LETTER 2IV?: 


To his Royal Highneſs the ELECTOR 
PALATINE, at Manheim, 


Teer. Sekt. 9, 7761. 


Tic, over . 1 give you joy, 
My noble friend, or girl or boy, 

It matters not ; when Providence 
Thinks fit her bleſſings to diſpenſe, 

She keeps her ſecrets cover'd o'er, 
Nor lets us know her mind before : 
* And we, poor mortals, good or ill, 
Wiſe, fooliſh, great, or little, till 

. Muſt blindly her beheſts fulfil. 


* The ſame thought is to be met with in one 
of our beſt poets: 


this coercive force 
Without your choice mult take its courſe. 


Great 


As we k 
Muſt gr 
The ma 
Who is 
Dire&s 
Is nothi 
Perhaps 
But all, 
We kn 
That co 


Great 
As loa 
And tl 
Are ha 
To He 
As ſtra 
If we! 
(Su 

Lathe 
Our ce 
We ſu 
Ourſel 
In vai. 
She on 
Poor n 
Do ſor 
And at 


at 


t 9 1) 


As we know nothing of her plan, 

Muſt grope-our way out as we can. 
The machiniſt, you underſtand, 

Who is above, with pow'rful hand 
Directs the whole; and man, I ween, 
Is nothing but a poor machine. 

Perhaps all is not as it cou'd be ; 

But all, no doubt, is as it ſhou'd be. 
We know, of all the worlds at leaſt 
That cou'd have been, this is the beſt ; 


Great kings to wars are pointed forth, 
As loaded needles to the north ; 

And thou and I, by pow'r unſeen, 

Are barely paſſive, and ſuck'd in 

To Heinault's vaults, or Celia's chamber, 
As ſtraw and paper are by amber. 

If we ſit down to play, or ſet 

(Suppoſe at ombre or baſſet) 

Let people call us cheats or fools, 

Our cards and we are equal tools. 
We ſure in vain the cards condemn, | 
Ourſelves both cut and ſhuffle them. 
In vain on fortune's aid rely ; 

She only is a ſtander-by. 

Poor men ! poor papers! we and they 
Do ſome impulſive force obey, 

And are but play'd with do not play. 
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And, ſpite of ſickneſs, grief, and pain, 
We have no reaſon to complain. 


To have a ſon and heir, tho' late, 
Were doubtleſs better for the ſtate; 
And if a ſon like you is giv'n, 

It is the nobleſt gift of heav'n. 


If haply 'tis a daughter — well, 

I greet you; for on her ſhall dwell 
Each grace and beauty, that unite 
To catch the gazing lover's ſight, 
And draw admirers to her arms, 
The rival of her mother's charms. 


Illuftrious pair! if ever I, 

As poets may, can propheſy, 

The offspring of thy nuptial bed, 
Or ſmiling boy, or beauteous maid, 

Shall be the theme of eviry tongue, 


And worthy them from whom it ſprung. 


And yet, my lord, in ſpite of all ! have 
id, the affair is of conſequence to me, and 
I would come poſt immediately to know 
SES which 


which 4t 
docs. all 
moſt cr1 


poor litt 
me the 

yelled m 
worlds C 


I ſhot 


| amidft t! 


neſs. I. 
antiquit) 
place in 
my lord 


| indeed 


knowlec 
fort to r 
am fitte! 
tiſm. ] 
mark th 


* Mr, 
degree o 
who in 
pleaſure 
and gen 
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which it is, if that ſame Providence, which 
does all for the beſt, had not treated me 
moſt cruelly. She has indeed uſed your 
poor little old Swiſs extremely ill, and made 
me the moſt miſerable, decrepid, and ſhri- 
ſelled mortal which this beſt of all poſſible 
worlds can produce. 


I ſhould really make an excellent figure 


amidſt the rejoicings of your electoral high- 


neſs, It was only, I think, in the Egypt of 
antiquity that ſkeletons were admitted to a 
place in their feſtivals. To ſay the truth, 
my lord, it is all over with me. I laugh 


| indeed ſometimes; but am forced to ac- 


knowledge that pain is an evil. It is a com- 
fort to me that your highneſs is well ; but I 
am fitter for an extreme unction than a bap- 
tim. May the peace ſerve for an zra to 
mark the prince's birth; and may his“ au- 


Mr. Voltaire has praiſed with the gieateſt 
degree of juſtice this excellent prince and princeſs, 
who in the eaſieſt and politeſt manner take a 
pleaſure in diſtinguiſhing all the men of letters 
and genius who frequent their court, which is 

e- 
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guſt father preſerve his regard for, and ac. 
cept the profound reſpects of, his little 


Swils, 


VOLTAIRE 


remarkable for its taſte, magnificence, and every 
virtue which adorns humanity. 


LET: 


To M 


LE F.1-S & 3% 


To Mr. DIODATI, on his Diſſertation 
on the Italian Language. 


SIR, Ferney, Jan, 24, 1761. 


] AM thoroughly ſenſible of the honour 
you did me, by your kind preſent of a trea- 
tiſe on the excellency of the Italian tongue : 


it was ſending a lover an eulogium on his miſ- 


trefs, You will notwithſtanding pardon me, 
I hope, a few reflections in favour of the 
French language, When a miſtreſs palls 
upon us, we may ſometimes take the part 
of a wife, TY 


No language, I believe, is intirely perfect 
It happens in this, as in many other things, 
that the learned receive laws from the igno- 
rant. It is the multitude who have formed 
every language: the workmen have given 
mmes to their inſtruments ; the people got 

| = is toge- 
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together and invented terms to expreſs their 
ſeveral wants and neceſſities; and, after 3 
number of years, the men of genius who 
roſe up were obliged to make uſe, as well as 
they could, of ſuch phraſes and expreflions 
as had been eſtabliſhed by mere chance, and 
the caprice of a multitude. 


I think there are but two languages in 
the world that are truly harmonious, the Greek 
and the Latin, 'They are indeed the only 
ones whoſe verſe has any true meaſure, the 
certain rythmus, a proper mixture of dactyls 
and ſpondees, and a real value in the fy} 
lables. The ignorant people who formed 
theſe languages had certainly a better taſte, 
a finer ear, and ſenſes more delicate than 
other nations, 


You have indeed, as you obſerve, long 
and ſhort ſyllables in your beautiful Italian 
tongue, and ſo have wez but neither you 
not we, nor any other people have the true 
dactyl and ſpondee. Our verſes are cha- 
racteriſed by the number, and not by che 

Ha able. 


\llable. 
e la figl 
enjoy ye 
ſiſters ce 
mony. 


I havi 
our ma 
are gOOC 
Europe 
have no! 
of the 
vowels | 
las Omby 
want li 
lo melo 
rois, les 
You fin 
call a ha 
pires as 
mute 


both of 


"Th 
Caughte; 
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\llable. La bella lingua Toſcana, ſay you, 
t la figlte primogenita del Latino. True, Sir, 
enjoy your birth-right ; but let the younger 
ters come in for their part of the patri- 
mony. 


J have always looked upon the Ttalians as 
our maſters 3 but you muſt acknowledge we 
ue good diſciples. Almoſt every language in 
Europe has its beauties and its faults. You 
have not thoſe melodious noble terminations 
of the Spaniards, which a happy union of 
vowels and conſonants renders ſo ſonorous; 
las Ombres, las Hiſtorias, Is Cotumbres: You 
want likewiſe the diphthongs, which have 
ſo melodious an effect in our language; les 
r01s, les empereurs, les exploits, les hiſtoires. 
You find fault with our e mute, which you 
call a harſh and melancholy ſound, which ex- 
pires as it were in the mouth; and yet in the 
e mute principally conſiſts the great harmony 
both of our proſe and verſe. empire, cou- 


* The beautiful Italian language is the eldeſt 
daughter of the Latin. 


G 2 ronne, 


( 124 ) 
ronne, diademe, flamme, tendreſſe, victoire, all 
theſe happy terminations leave a ſound in 
the ear, after the pronunciation of the word, 
like a harpſichord, that rings after the finger 
is off the keys. 


You muſt allow that the vaſt variety of 
theſe falls muſt have ſome advantage over the 
five ſingle terminations of every word in 
your language; and even out of theſe five 
you muſt take away the laſt : for you have 
not above ſeven or eight words that end in 
1; fo that there are in effect only four 
ſounds, a, e, i, o, that finiſh every Italian 
word. 


Do you really think the ear of a foreigner 
can be charmed, when he reads for the 
firſt time, il capitano ch'el grand ſepuicri 
libero di Criflo, e che molto opro col ſenm, 
et colla mana? Can you imagine all theſe 
ſounds can be' agreeable to an ear unaccul- 
tomed to them? Compare with this dull dry 
uniformity, ſo diſagreeable to a foreigne!, 
theſe two plain verſes of Corneille: 


Lt 


Le de/tin 
Gt 4 10 0 


You m 
rent terr 


rerſes of 


EZ U 
Arges, 


pronoun. 


E 


I: deſtim ſe declare, & nous venons d entendre 
(+ il a rifolu du beau-pere & du gendre. 


You may obſerve every word has a diffe- 
rent termination. Pronounce now theſe two 


rerſes of Homer: 


EZ udn r mewra Napnrry tg 
AronOng Tt t , #) O05 AN. 


Pronounce theſe verſes before any young per- 
fon, Engliſh or German, who has any ear, 
they will certainly preſer the Greek, barely 
ſuffer the French, and be ſhocked with the 
perpetual repetition of the ſame termination 


n the Italian. This I have myſelf ſeveral 
times experienced. 


You boaſt the extraordinary copiouſneſs or 
your language; you will at the ſame time 
low we are none of the pooreſt. There is 
n reality no idiom in the world which ex- 
preſſes all the gradations of things: they are 
il poor in this reſpect. None of them, for 
tample, can expreſs, in one word, that love 
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which, is founded on eſteem, or that 
which is founded on beauty alone ; that 
which ariſes from a conformity of manners, 
and that which, ſprings from the neceſſity of 
loving ſomething; Thus it is with all the 
paſſions and qualities of the ſoul, that which 
we feel the moſt, is what we moſt ſtand in 
need of words to expreſs, 


But do not imagine, Sir, we are reduced 
to the extreme indigence which you reproach 
us with. You have made out a long cata» 
logue, of two pages, of your ſuperfluities, and 
our poverty. On one fide, yon have placed 
orgoglio, alterigia, ſuperbia, and on the other 
only orgzei{; but beſides orgueil, Sir, we 
have ſuperbe, hauteur, fiert#, elevation, dedain, 
arrogance, inſolence, gloire, gloriole, freſon- 
tion, outre-cuidance ; all theſe. words expreſ 
the different ſhades and gradations of pride, 
in the ſame manner as with you orgoglio, a- 


terigia, ſuperbia, are not always ſy noni- 
mous. 


In your alphabet you ſind fault with Us 


for having but one ward to ſignify valiant, 
I know 


the w 
live r 
active 
faved ; 


| ſtructi. 


ſight 
thirty 


( 17 ) 


1 know very well, Sir, that your nation is 

valiant when it has a mind, or other 
people have a mind that it ſhould be ſo; both 
Germany and France have been ſo happy as 
to have in their ſervice many brave and 
zoble Italian officers. 


L' Halico valor non i ancor morto.. 


But if you have valente, prode, animoſo, we 
ilſo have vaillant, valeureux, preux, courageux, 
intrepide, hardi, animꝭ, audacieux, brave, &c. 
Courage and bravery have ſeveral different 
characters, which are expreſſed by ſo many 
different words. We would fay our generals 
are valiant, couragious, brave ; but we would 
diſtinguiſh the lively and bold courage of 
that general, who carried ſword in hand all 
the works at Port-mahon, cut out of the 
live rock, from that deliberate, conſtant, 
active firmneſs with which one of our chiefs 
ſaved a whole garriſon from inevitable de- 
ſtruction, and marched thirty leagues in 
fight of the enemy's forces, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſan d. 


ants 


We 


ba (128 ) You 
4 11 We would expreſs differently alſo that mug 
Pia calm intrepidity which ſome pretended con- (we! 2 
p19 noiſſeurs admired in the youngeſt nephew lxty the 
l . N a of the hero of the Valteline, who ſeeing his compoſe 
414 army routed, occaſioned by the panic of our light; a 
is allies at Roſbach, which produced our own Werel. 
Titi alſo, having obſerved the regiment of Dieſ- that we 
1 N bach and one more who ſtood firm and un- preſſing « 

18 broken, as if they had been victorious, en 

4 though they were ſurrounded by the cavalry, : 
— and battered by the cannon, marched up to You l 
HA them alone, praiſed their valour, firmneſs, v if it x 
11 intrepidity, patience, boldneſs, ſpirit, bravery, bas ſeye; 
| f I &c. You ſee, Sir, what a number of terms w : is 
P34 we have to expreſs one thing. Afterwards 17 
Ti; he had the courage to rally theſe two regi- nhole ki 
19 ments, and ſave them from an imminent 2 
14 danger, which their extraordinary bravery tnify of 
— had led them into, conducted them fafely in * 
N 4 5 the face of a victorious enemy; and ſhewed ty t 
5 f H ſtill greater ſtrength of mind, in ſupporting lala, fr 
30 the bitter and inexhauſtible reproaches of the ths al 
11A fooliſh multitude, who are always too ſoon ks 
Ul and too well acquainted with every thing, . 
w__ be it good or bad, 
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You may remark, Sir, that the courage, 
yalour, and firmneſs of the men who guarded 
Caſſel and Gottingen, and held out againſt 
ſixty thouſand of the enemy, was a courage 
compoſed of activity, boldneſs, and fore- 
light; as was that alſo of him who ſaved 
Wezel. Believe then, Sir, I intreat you, 
that we have in our language a power of ex- 
rreſling every thing which the defenders of 
our country have the power to perform. 


You inſult us alſo with the word ragout, 
x if it were the only term we had to expreſs 
cur ſeyeral courſes. I wiſh to God you were 
night; it would be better, I believe, for my 
health; but, unhappily for us, we have a 
whole kitchen dictionary full of them. 


You ſeem: proud of having two words that 
lynify glutton; but pray, Sir, call to mind, 
and at the ſame time lament, our gourmands, 
guulus, friands, mangeurs, and gloutons, 


For the man of knowledge you don't remem- 
ber that we haye any word beſides ſcavant; 
8 but 


— — 


10 


(0 0 
but be pleaſed, Sir, to add dete, erudit, in. 


Aruit, eclairé, you will find, J believe, both 


the name and the thing amongſt us; and 
thus it is with regard to every thing you heye 
reproached us for. We have indeed no di- 
minutives, though we had as many as you 
in the time of Marot, Rabelais, and Mon- 


taigne; but this puerile mode of expreſſion 


ſeemed beneath the dignity of a language 
ennobled by ſuch writers as Paſcal, Boſſuet, 
Fenelon, Peliſſon, Corneille, Boileau, Ra- 
eine, Maffillon, Fontaine, la Bruyere, and 
Rouſſeau. 
Ronſard, Marot, and Dubartas, and only 
kept fleurette, amourette, fillette, grandelette, vil- 
bite, nabotte,. maiſonette, and villatte ; and even 
theſe we never make uſe of when we ſpeak 
or write in the familiar ſtile, Don't imitate 
Matthei therefore, who, in his ſpeech to the 
academy of la Cruſca, dwells. fo largely on 
the vaſt advantage of calling corbello corbellin, 
forgetting at the ſame time that we have 
corbeil and corbillon. | 


' You have advantages over us of much 


greater. conſequence, . that particularly of in- 
verſions 


We left the oftes and ettes to 


verſion 
verſes | 
make 
cauſe ) 
gaping 
hecauſ, 
becauſ 
many 1 
is ſtill 
any rh 


Wrote it 
and giv. 
of liter; 


n 
verſions. You can make a hundred goed 
verſes in Italian with more eaſe than we can 
make ſix in French, and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe you allow yourſelves, that hiatus, thoſe 
gepings of ſyllables which we don't admit of, 1 
becauſe all your words end in a, e, i, or o, 1 18 
becauſe you have at leaſt twenty times as | 
many rhimes as we have, and becauſe, which 


is ſtill more deſirable, you can do without. 
any rhymes at all, | 
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But do not reproach our language with 
roughneſs, bad proſody, barreneſs, or obſcu- 
tity; your own tranſlations * prove the con- 
trary. Read moreover every thing that Meſl. 
D'Olivet and du Marſais have ſaid concern- 
ing the manner of- ſpeaking our language 4 
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Litters, by M. de Graffigny, and publiſhed them, FR 
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in 2 vol. 12mo. with the original. His Diferta- 1 
tian on the Italian Language was much talked of, 1 | | 
probably on account of the above letter from 1 
Voltaire concerning it. The French editor tells - | 
us, in a note on Lis letter, that Voltaire only | 
wrote it to make his court to ſome great people, 1 


and give himſelf an air of importance with men 
of literature. 
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with propriety, Read Mr. Duclos, and 
Douchet; obſerve with what force and per- 
ſpicuity, with what energy and grace, Mr. 
D'Alembert and Mr. Diderot expreſs them- 
ſelves ! what pictureſque phraſes are often 
made uſe of by du Buffon, Helvetius, and 


Rouſſeau, even in works that do not appear 


ſuſceptible of them ! 


I ſhall put an end to this letter, already 
too long, by one reflection; if to the com- 


mon people we owe the formation of lan- 


guages, to great writers we are indebted for 
the perfection of them; and the beſt of all 
languages is that which can boaſt of the beſt 


works in it. 


I have the honour to be, with the greateſt 
eſteem, both for yourſelf and the Italian lan- 


guage, 
G SIR, 


Your, Cc. Tt 


A N- 
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ANOTHER ANSWER 
FROM 


Mr. VOLTAIRE to Mr. DIODATI, 


Ferney, Feb. x, 1761. 
I. 


Your wealth, your fame, your honours, and 


your birth; 
'Tis fooliſh pride, my friend; you ſeldom ſee 
Men, highly born, boaſt of their pedigree, 


II. 


Tho? France has long by Italy been taught, 
And ſtill reveres her miſtreſs as ſhe ought ; 


Tar K not to me of your exalted worth, 


Yet 
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Yet keen reproach, like yours, may pay the 
debt, 
And make the warmeſt gratitude—forget, 


No! 
Equ: 
Hen. 
'Tis 


nm. 


Beyond our childhood, we have quitted long 

Our ancient nurſe, and now are grown ſo 
ſtrong, 

We ſcorn the milk which once our weaker 
frame 


Suftain'd, and proud x return from whence we 
came, 


IV. 


If aught could make us jealous, "twere the 
ſong. 

+ Of Diodati in his rival's tongue. 

Do not thy own fair image then deface, 

Nor do an inj'ry where thou ow'ſt a grace. 


1 Alluding to bis elegant tranſlations from 
the French, e 


V. 
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V. 
Henceforth let this thy happineſs enhance, 


No longer let us ſquabble for the prize, 
Tis no diſgraceful lot to rival France. 


Equality, you know, contents the wiſe 
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LETTER XVI, 


To Mr. BAI LLON, Intendant of Lyons, 
on account of a poor Jew taken up for 
uttering contraband Goods. 


BLEssIxds on the Old Teſtament, 
which gives me this opportunity of telling 
you, that amongſt all thoſe who adore the 
New, there is not one more devoted to your 
ſervice than myſelf, a certain deſcendant of 

Jacob, a pedlar, as all theſe gentlemen 

are, whilſt he is waiting for the Meſſiah, 

waits alſo for your protection, which at pre- 
fent he has the moſt need of, Some honeſt 
men, of the firſt trade of St. Matthew, who 
gather together the Jews and Chriſtians at the 
gates of your city, have ſeized ſomething inthe 
breeches pocket of an Iſraelitiſh page, belong- 
ing to the poor circumcifed, who has the ho- 
nour to tender you this billet, with all proper 
ſubmiſſion and humility, I beg leave to 
Join my Amen to his at a venture. 
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E TT ER XVII. 


To the Count de SERBETTI, cn 
: the new Edition of Corneille. 


SIR, Ferney, Aug. 13 1762, 


1 AM old, infirm, and overloaded with 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary employments, three 
excuſes for not anſwering your kind letter. 
I find them all three diſagreeable enough; 
I bear the weakneſs of my own dotage tole- 
rably ; but cannot ſo well reconcile myſelf 
to that of Corneille, which nevertheleſs 
muſt, it ſeems, be publiſhed ; becauſe the 
world, who have not ſo much tafte as cu- 
riofity, will have all a man's follies, as well 
as his works. I know you are a lover of 
truth, and becauſe you think ſhe is dear to 
me alſo, pardon my poor abilities. I flatter 
myſelf you will find ſome proofs of my ad- 
herence to her in. the new edition of my Ge- 
neral Hiſtory. I had ſketched human na- 
ture; I hope now I haye drawn her at full 


length. 
he- 
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I believe Meſſ. Cramer the bookſellers 
propoſe publiſhing theſe additions in a ſepa- 
rate volume. I leave the correction of the 
the preſs intirely to them, as I have no“ in- 
tereſt in the affair. All I have to do is to 
ſearch out the truth as well as I can, and the 
applauſe of men of merit like yourſelf is my 
reward, 


Lam, with the-greateſt reſpect, 
Your's, Se. 


Mr. Voltaire — the French editor) gave 
away all the profits of his Univer/al Hifory to the 
hookſellers of Geneva, and has made preſents. 
of all his productions for theſe fifteen, years paſt, 
either to actors, or ſome of his particular friends. 

Mr. Voltaire's enemies either do not believe this, 


or can ſee very little merit in it. Such inſtances. 


of generoſity are notwithſtanding very rare. We 
ſhould praiſe the meritorious actions of an ene- 
my, as welt as a friend. Any-man who, as Vol- 


taire did, could portion out the niece of the great 
Corneille, would ſurely deſerve to be immor- 


v. 
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EE TT E*R” XVIII. 


To Mr, LA COMBE, an eminent Lawyer, 


on the Letters of Chriſtina Queen of Swe- 
den, publiſhed at Paris. 


SIX, Terney, June 23, 1763. 


1 Received, the day before yeſterday, by the 
ducheſs D' Anville, the private letters of the 


queen of Sweden, which you did me the ho- 
nour to ſend me. I am not ſurpriſed to 
find how much you are ſhocked at the * aſ- 
ſaffination of her gentleman- uſher, nor at the 
indignation which you expreſs againſt that 
cruel and capricious woman. 


You do other kingdoms too much honour, 


I am afraid, when you ſay that Chriſtina 


. In the gallery at Fontainbleau, for which ſhe 
was commanded to quit the kingdom by Lewis 


XIV. who held this act of hers in the utmoſt de- 
teſtation, | 
would 
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would have been puniſhed any where but in I 
France. Puniſhed ſhe would moſt certainly | 
have been, in countries where juſtice and tage ; þ a8 
laws preſide ; but thoſe countries are few in 44 
number; and, to ſpeak the real truth, I know 1 415 | | 
of no place where they are ſtrictly obſerved, | WT! 
This woman, wicked as ſhe was, might moſt | j | | [ 
aſſuredly have remained with impunity at It — 44 
Rome, Madrid, or Vienna, and in ſhort in 11 7 
any place where one man extinguiſhes all 4 a 
laws, and money is the only God. i 1 0 
| #1 1 
I ſhould be greatly obliſhed to you for any | | (| 1 
intelligence with regard to the authenticity l 1 | 
of theſe letters. I have publiſhed ſome of 1 fl 
Henry IVth's in the new edition of my Ge- | RAT 
neral Hiftory, which are extremely curious, | 11% 
which I did from the love I bear to the me- IA. 
mory of that illuſtrious hero, the only mo- I 1 
narch of France, who was an honour to hu- | I ft 
man nature, who is intitled to our bleſſings, [i 
our regret, and our everlaſting remembrance | Tl 
of him. I am obliged for theſe divine letters 4 HH 
to Mr. La Mothe, who copied them at An- [| il 
douin from the original. I am yet to learn 119 
whether I 
| 1 
14 
1 
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Whether the letters of Chriſtina were written 
in Italian, and tranſlated by you into French; 
and am ſorry to find in them the words 
pompons and culotins, which have been adopted 
into our language within my own me- 
mory. 


If the letters are really Chriſtina's, it might 
not be improper to obſerve, that a perſon 
who abdicates a crown on purpoſe to run 
about, and ſee the world, ought at leaſt to he 
wiſe ; and even if we ſuppoſe her obliged to 
write with all that imprudent pride, we ſhall 
be apt more to condemn than to pity her, 
It had been very eaſy for this princeſs to have 
acquirediglory whilſt ſhe was on the throne : 
the daughter of Guſtavus might have been 
adored, even if ſhe had done nothing but 
common things, like other princes, the re- 
putation of her father was ſo great, that the 
people would readily have made allowance 
for all the follies of her ſex, and even for 
all the miſchief which ſhe might have done 
if ſhe had dared. Thoſe muſt be born 
without the leaſt ſhare either of wit or vir- 


3 virtue 


virtue \ 
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virtue who can't ſhine upon a throne, and 
immortalize themſelves by what are called 
good actions, which by the way are much 
more eaſily performed than ſuch as are truly 
geat and noble. . 


The book, however, is a valuable relict, 
ind may ſerve at leaſt as an example to other 
princes, who may have the ſame fooliſh de- 
fire to abdicate. I thank you for the pre- 
ſeut, and hope you will endeavour to clear 
w my doubts concerning it. 


I have the honour to be, 


Six, yours, Ve. 


1. E T. 
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LETTER XIX. rerfall 
To the Sieur FEZ, Bookſeller at Avignon, * 
| inperia 
leſs th 
IN your letter from Avignon, dated April which 
30, you propoſe to ſell me, for a thouſand piece; 1 
crowns, the whole edition of a collection of 
Voltaire's miſtakes, both with regard to max- The 
.ims an (hiſtorical facts, which you tell me fonatel 
you printed in the pope's dominions. I think buſy ab 
myſelf in conſcience obliged to inform you, ever, W 
that in compoſing a new edition of my works, the ſam 
I have diſcovered, in the firſt, above two 
thouſand crowns worth of errors, and as in Tou 
quality of author, I have probably miſtaken Ferdina1 
about one half on my own fide ; this you when I | 
ſee would amount to at leaſt twelve thouſand ny reſp 
livres; ſo that I ſhould cheat you of nine WW in findi; 
thouſand francs. Obſerve moreover what kind; y 
you get on the account of maxims; this is an WI Own, fe 


affair particularly intereſting to all the powers 
engaged in war, from the Baltic to Gibral- 


tar; I am not therefore in the leaſt ſurpriſed 
when 


. 


when you inform me, that the work is uni- 


jerſally ſought after. 


General Laudon, and the whole 
imperial army, cannot poſſibly take 
ks than thirty thouſand copies, 
which you will ſell at forty ſous a 
piece; that you know is - 

The king of Pruſſia, who is paſ- 
ſonately fond of maxims, and more 
buſy about them at preſent than 
ner, will help you off with nearly 
the ſame quantity, which will be 


Lou may depend alſo on prince 
ferdinand; for J always obſerved, 
when I had the honour of paying 
ny reſpects to him, he was happy 
n finding out my miſtakes of this 
kind; you may therefore put him 
donn, for twenty thouſand, = 


Livres. 


60000 


600086 
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Brought over 16000; 


With regard to the French army, 


where they talk more French than Add 
the Auſtrians and Pruſſians put to- thouſan 
4} gether ; you may ſend them at leaſt anongf 
a hundred thouſand copies, which, 
at forty ſous each, will amout to 
4 In England and the colonies, Sum- 
1 where theſe iſlanders ſtudy from ty the 
1 morning till night to find out my vhs 
i miſtakes, and turn them to their pence b 
! own advantage, you may hope at mining 
| leaſt to diſpoſe of a hundred thou- lon, 
ſand, — — * 200000 
| I can 
1 As to monks and divines, + llanterc 
4 who deal particularly in this kind ome, « 
| of ware, you can't ſet them down lvres, 
| 1 at leſs, in all parts of Europe, than My acce 
1 a hundred thoufand, which makes 4 offen 
„ in all, Gas _ = 600000 or the 
j — f e 15 in 
1160000 il fay 
eſtly fo 


Brought 
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Brought over 1160008 


Add to this lift about a hundred 
thouſand lovers of the dogmatic 
amongſt the laity, - - 200000 


* — 


— —— 


1360000 


Sum-total one million three hundred and 
ſuty thouſand livres, which you will touch 
it one ſtroke, from which, ſome little ex- 
pence being deducted, the net produce re- 


mining for you will be at leaſt one mil- 
lion, 


| cannot therefore ſufficiently, admire your 


tome, on paying down only three thouſand 
lunes. The only thing which could prevent 
m accepting your propoſal would be the fear 


for the faith, who no doubt has given you 
his imprimatur, for certain maſſes which he 
vill ſay for you ; that is, if you pay him ho- 
«ſly for them. This ſanction once given; 

H 2 muſt 


Ulntereſtedneſs, in ſacrificing ſo large a ſum 


offending Mr. Inquiſitor of the faith, .or 
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muſt not be given in vain ; the faithful muſt 
rejoice in it, and I ſhould be afraid of excom- 
munication, were I to ſuppreſs an edition ſo 
uſeful, approved by a Jacobine, and printed 
at Avignon. 


* As to your anonymous author, who 
has dedicated his evening vigils to this im- [ 
portant work, I admire his modeſty. I beg N 
my beſt compliments to him, as well as to Who 


your ink-merchant. As 0 
\ 


— 


I am, in hopes of becoming better, and Had « 
acknowledging my faults with all humility, Of Pr 


The y 
rs, Ce. 
* As thi 


* Though Mr. Voltaire (ſays the French edi. They 
tor) diverts himſelf thus agreeably with his own And a 


miſtakes, he was not much pleaſed at the diſco- 
very of ſo many blunders, anachroniſms, and 
contradictions, which Mr, Berthier and others 
found out in his Univerſal Hiſtory. *P 
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LETTER XX. 1 
To the King of PR USS IA“, on his 17.00 
Recovery. nn 
104 
| 147 
Is Pluto's dark abodes, the ſiſters three, I} 1 
Who weave too faſt the threads of deſtiny, 1 i 
As long the Styx they took their ev'ning 1 1 5 
walk, | 1 


Had often heard the wand'ring ſpirits tal ł 

Of Pruffia's gallant deeds, the laws he made, 
The wars he fought, the virtues he diſplay'd. 
As thus they trac'd the hero from his birth, 
They took him for the oldeſt king on earth ; 
And as his wond'rous acts they counted o'er, 
Inſtead of forty, wrote him down fourſcore, 


This very pretty complimentary letter is not 
to be met with 1n the new edition of Voltaire's 
works, and was never printed before, though 
written above fifteen years ago. The thought 
1s well carried on; but the poem ends flatly and 


adruptly. | | 
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Then Atropos, to kings a hateful name, 

Difpatch'd by gloomy Dis, to Berlin came; 

Her fatal ſhears prepar'd, expecting there 

To find a poor old man, with ſilver hair, 

And wrinkled forehead : — Great. was her 
ſurprize, 

To ſee his auburn locks, 4. ſparkling eyes; 

To ſee him wield the ſword, to hear him 
play 

On the ſoft flute, his jovial roundelay, 

She call'd to Ds. how once Alcides great, 

And ſmooth-tongu'd Orpheus, bray'd the 
pow'r of fate; 

She trembled when ſhe ſaw, in Pruſſia join'd, 


The voice of Orpheus, with Alcides' mind; 


Affrighted, threw her fatal ſhears aſide, 

And home returning, to her liſters cry'd, 

For Pruſſia weave a new and golden thread, 

Laſting as that for god-like Lewis made. 

In the ſame cauſe did both the heroes fight; 

Gainſt the ſame foes with equal zeal unite, 

Both gain'd by wond'rous afts immottal 
fame; 

The ſame their valour, and their end the 
ſame ; 3 


And 


as 


2 


1 


And both hereafter ſhall — but ſoft; the muſe 

No longer the unequal taſk purſues 

Two living monarchs aptly to defign, 

Requires an abler pen, and ſtronger pow'rs 
than mine. 
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LETTER XXI. 


To Mr. ROUSSEAU®, of Toulouſe 


Director of the Encyclopeedian Journal, know 
printed at Bouillon, concerning a letter ports 
inſerted in the St. James's Chronicle, run \ 
July, 1762. 
W 
Hiſt 
SIR, Ferney, OR, 10, 1762, ſee 1 
I N anſwer to yours of Auguſt 14, for which whic 
I am greatly obliged to you, I muſt inform ſervi 
you, that the duke of Grafton, who has ry 
been in my neighbourhood for ſome time thou 
peſt, ſhewed me, in the St. James's Chronicle, the 1 
a latter attributed to me; but apparently : 
the produce of Grub-ſtreet, or the charnel- T 
: conc 
There were at this time at Paris three Rouſſeaus; las 1 
Mr. Rouſſeau of Toulouſe; the celebrated John 
Baptiſt Rouſſeau, an eminent poet; and the n 


famous John James Rouſſeau of Geneva, equally 


diſtinguiſhed for his extraordinary abilities, his yet 
ingenious paradoxes, and the perſecutions which = 
he has ſuffered from bigotry and enthuſiaſm. - = 
| | houſe 
— Sr5 ＋ 1 


— ä —— — 2 4 — 


2 2 - —— - 
— — . 


5 


houſe of St. Innocent. I muſt be obliged, 
out of regard to my character, to contra- 
dict this impertinent rhapſody in all the 
Engliſh papers. Men of ſenſe and candor 
know what credit is to be given to idle re- 
ports of this kind, which the public is over- 
run with, and heartily tired of. 


— — 


With regard to the German critique on my 
Hiſtory of Peter the Great, I ſhall be glad to 
ſee it in your Journal, Thoſe remarks, 
which are ſenſible and judicious, will be of 
ſervice to me in the ſecond volume. I may 
very probably be -miſtaken in ſome points, 
though I have followed as nearly as I could 
the memoirs ſent me from * Peterſburg. | =. 


There was a groſs error in the manuſcript | Wi 
concerning religion ; the patriarch Nicho- | 
las was miſtaken for the patriarch Photius, 


The French editor tells us, in a note on 
this pallage, that Mr. Voltaire's H:fory of Peter 
the Great is nothing but a Gazette, and that it 
was written by him merely to conciliate the fa- 
Your of the court of Ruſſia. 
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who lived. an hundred years before him. This 
has been corrected in ſeveral copies. In an- 
other place, Apraxin is put for Nariſkin, 
As to matters of fact, if they are conteſted, 
the archives of Peterſburgh muſt anſwer for 
me. My Hiſtory of Charles XII. was ſe- 
verely criticiſed; the criticiſms are forgotten, 


the hiſtory remains. 


LET. 


To 


Y, 
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LETTER XXII. 


— ” 
— 


To Mr. ROUSSEAU, of Toulouſe. fi | | 


SIR, 


th. 
— — 
r 


You wrote to me ſome time ago con- 
cerning a letter, as ridiculous as it was inju- 
rious, printed in my name, in the Engliſh 
Monthly Review for June; I then ſignified to 1 
you both my refentment and contempt of this 1. 
very viſible impoſture; but as ſome very 
reſpectable characters are attacked in this 
letter, it is of conſequence that the author 
ſhould be diſcovered : I therefore hereby pro- 
miſe a reward of fifty louis-d'ors to any one. 
who will convict him, Cc. 
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LBRBTTE. R XXIII. 


To Mr. de la FARGUE, a Poet, 
who had addreſſed ſome verſes to him. 


SIR, 
Th E lefs I deſerve your elegant verſes, 


the more I am pleaſed with them. Beauties 
receive the compliments. paid them. with in- 
difference; the homely are delighted with 
them. I would have anſwered you in ſome 
verſes of my own, if I had not been fo 
deeply engaged in thoſe of Corneille. Every 
moment that I ſpare from my commentary 
on the works of that great man, is a robbery 
of him. I cannot, however, deny. myſelf 
the pleaſure of thank g you, and ſaying 
with how much. eſteem I have the honour 
to be, 4 | 

Sir, yours, &c. 


L ET. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
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2 Mr. VOLTAIRE“'s Secretary 


11 
1 
to the Secretary of Mr. le FRANC de f 1 
POMPIGNAN. 6 
14 þ 
; 
1 1.0106 
SIR, h i {1 
Vo u wrote three letters to Mr, de Vol- 14 9 
taire, ſigned Ladouz, at the Hotel des Aſtu- ll 1 
ries, wherein you inform him that you had VOIR: | 
been ſecretary to the famous Mr. le Franc de $11.0 
Pompignan ; but that you have no longer 'F | 
the honour to belong to him, being diſ- * 1 
miſſed on a ſufpicion of having furniſhed 1 
Mr. de Voltaire with memoirs againſt him. 1he 


The falfity of this you deſired Mr. Voltaire 
to atteſt, His anſwer was, that he knew 
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nothing of you, nor you of him; and that Wat I 
he never received any memoirs againſt Mr, 14 
le Franc de Pompignan but his own works, l [i 
which being himſelf old, infirm, and almoſt (ELM: | 
| blind, he has now commiſſioned me to re- | li 10 | 
peat to you. i! | 
W 
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This then is the ſubſtance of all he knows Paris 
concerning Mr. le Franc de Pompignan, low 
I» Some very indifferent verſes. 6. 
EDN | and 
l 2. An oration before the academy, in morn 
ih which he inſults all men of genius and faitht 
Al letters. ſigno 
14 | | ſon a 
9 3. A memorial to the king, wherein he vas 
13 . informs his majeſty, that he has an excellent an A 
bs library at Pompignan. 
bi N | | M. 
j > 4. The deſcription of a fine feaſt, which that! 
\ 'Y he made at Pompignan, and the proceſſion 1 dr 
„ in which he marched behind a young Jeſuit, and 
| 1 accompanied by all the bagpipes in the coun- deſue 
3 N try; with an account of a treat of ſix and 
4 twenty covers, which was talked of all- over He 
5 the province. of th 
4 / 1 | of pu 
þf 5. A fine ſermon of his own compoſing, He is 
9 where he tells us, that he was with the ſtars made 
4 in. the firmament, whilſt the —_ of clopo 
j [ [ aris, 
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( 159 Y 
Paris, and all the men of — ſtood bes 
low in the mire, 


6. A fine wife, very rich, very devout, 
and very amiable, who cries night and 
morning for the loſs of her dear friends the 
faithful Ignatians, who has brought the 
ſgnor de Pompignan, her worthy ſpouſe, a 
ſon and heir, and who is now very ſorry ſhe 


was made to believe that ſhe had married 
an Apollo, &c. 


My maſter has likewiſe been informed, 
that Mr, le Frane de Pompignan (though he- 
u drowned) compared himſelf to Moſes, 


and his brother the biſhop to Aaron; he 


delues his compliments to them. 


He has alſo heard talk of a paſteral 
of the biſhop's, addreſſed to the inhabitants 
of Puy, in Velai, by Mr. Cortiat, ſecretary. 


He is told, that in this. paſtoral mention is. 


made of Ariſtophanes, Diogenes, the Ency-. 
clopœdia, Fontenelle, la Motte, Perrault, 
Terraſſon, 
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This then is the ſubſtance of all he knoys 
concerning Mr. le Franc de Pompignan, 


1. Some very indifferent verſes, 


2. An oration before the academy, in 
which he inſults all men of genius and 


letters. 


3. A memorial to the king, wherein he 
informs his majeſty, that he has an excellent 


library at Pompignan. 


4. The deſcription of a fine feaſt, which 
he made at Pompignan, and the proceſſion 
in which he marched behind a young Jeſuit, 
accompanied by all the bagpipes in the coun- 
try; with an account of a treat of ſix and 
twenty covers, Which was talked of all- over 
the province. 


5. A fine ſermon of his own compoſing, 
where he tells us, that he was with the ſtars 


in. the firmament, whilſt the preachers of 
; Paris, 


morn 
faithf 
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Paris, and all the men of letters, ſtood bes 
low in the mire. 


6. A fine wife, very rich, very devout, 


and very amiable, who cries night and 


morning for the loſs of her dear friends the 
faithful Ignatians, who has brought the 
ſignor de Pompignan, her worthy ſpouſe, a 


ſon and heir, and who is now very ſorry ſhe 


was made to believe that ſhe had married 
m Apollo, c. 


My maſter has likewiſe been informed, 


that Mr. le Franc de Pompignan (though he 


u drowned) compared himſelf to Moſes, 
and his brother the biſhop to Aaron; he 
dlues his compliments to them. 


He has alſo heard talk of a paſteral 
of the biſhop's, addreſſed to the inhabitants 
of Puy, in Velai, by Mr. Cortiat, ſecretary. 


He is told, that in this. paſtoral mention is. 


made of Ariſtophanes, Diogenes, the Ency-. 
copcedia, Fontenelle, la Motte, Perrault, 
Terraſſon, 
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Terraſſon, Boindin, Bacon, Deſcartes, Malle- 
branche, Lock, Newton, Leibnitz, Monte. 
quieu, &c. We congratulate the gentleman 
of Puy in Velai, on having peruſed all theſe 
writers: like maſter, like man; but Mr, Vol. 


taire enters into none of theſe ſcientific 


ſquabbles: he tills his land, and leaves to 
great men the honour of enlightening the 


age they live in. 


You acquaint him that the biſhop of 
Alais will take you for his ſecretary, pro- 
vided you can get an atteſtation in due 
form that you never betrayed the ſecrets 
of Mr. le Franc de Pompignan ; this atteſta- 
tion he readily ſends you, and hopes that 
when you are ſettled at Alais, you will not 


be like the ſecretary Cortiat. 


J am, Sir, 


Whatever you pleaſe to ſtile me, G c. &. 


P. 8. 


5 
ment 
pigna 
elegar 
excell 


ſtile, 


( a6n 13 


P. S. I aſk pardon, Sir; I had forgot to 
mention, amongſt the works of Mr. de Pom- 
pignan, the Deiſt's Prayer, which he has 
elegantly tranflated from the Engliſh into 


excellent French, and in a fine modern 
ſtile, 
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Te Mr. ROUSSEAU, Director of the 
Encyclopeedian Journal. 


SIX, Paradiſe, near Genera, | 


Nov, 19, 1764. 


I T is very true, as you obſerve in your | 


letter of the 4th inſtant, that there is always 
ſomething coming out in my name, as peo- 
ple often give you made wines inſtead of 
foreign ones. The venders of this merchan- 
dize deceive themſelves more than the public, 
My wines have always been but indifferent, 
and thoſe who put my name will never make 
a fortune, 


I have been informed moreover, that they 
have publiſhed in Holland my private letters 
the collection, I believe in reality to be very 
private; for the public will know nothing 
of it. I cannot indeed help thinking but 


that it is an affront to the public, aad a viola- 
tion 


I þ 
attrib 


gin lil 
* 


he diſc 
laphig 
tradicti 
wows 
it Am 
Freron, 
in the. 
works, 
duct, v 
perhaps 
thors 
like pir 
book, 
* P} 


N. B 


4 183 
ion of all the laws of ſociety, to publiſh any 


man's letters in his life-time without his con- 
ſent ; but to impute to him ſuch as he never 
wrote, an abominable piece of forgery *. 
This collection has never yet reached me; 
am told it is a very bad one, and therefore 
give myſelf no concern about it. 


I preſume, that in thoſe familiar letters 
attributed to me, not one of them will be= 
gin like that of Tully's, © I ſhall be glad to 


* Mr. Voltaire wrote feveral letters, wherein 
he diſclaimed the Puce/le and the Dicionaire Phi- 
lep higue. The letter before us is full of con- 


radictions and falſe modeRy : he avows and diſ- 
Co wows at the ſame time the private letters printed 
ts u Amſterdam, as is evidently proved by Mr. 
ke Freron, who was ſo cruelly and unjuſtly treated 


in the Pace/ſe, and many other parts of Voltaire's 
works, for attacking the inconſiſteney of his con- 
duct, which Freron diſcovered and reflected on, 
perhaps with too much ſeverity; but when au- 
thors quarrel, they generally treat each other 
like pirates. For Voltaire's real character, ſee a 
book, much admired, entitled, The Oracle of the 
ww Philo/ophtrs, by Mr. Guyon. 


N. B. This note by the French editor. 
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hear you are in good health; for myſelf, 


J am perfectly well.” This would evidently bs 
be a lye i wh print. . 
I know we have the letters of Henry IV. 5 
cardinal d'Oſſat, and madam de Sevigne. 5 
Young Racine publiſhed ſome of his fa- a 
pen. 


ther's ; they were hut trifling, and were only 
pardoned out of reſpect to his illuſtrious 
name; but we are not at liberty to publiſh 
the correſpondence of obſcure men, unleſs 
they are as agreeable, like the eitel ob/curorum 
virorum. What entertainment can the pub- 
lic expect from a few uſeleſs inſipid letters, 
written by a man retired from the world, to 
people whom the world know nothing of! 
It is as ill-adviſed a thing to print ſuch ſtuff, 
as it is ridiculous to read it; for which rea- 
| fon all this kind of frippery ſinks into eternal 
oblivion within a fortnight. Our modern 
publications reſemble the innumerable quan- 
| tity of flies, that, after buzzing a few days, 
periſh, and give place to others, who quickly 
undergo the fame fate, 


Few 


Sy 
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Few of our occupations indeed are of much 


more value or conſequence; and he was no 
fool who firſt ſaid that all was vanity, ex- 
cept the peaceable enjoyment of ourſelves, 
What I have ſaid would deſerve a place in 
your journal, if it was adorned by your own 


pen. 


I am, Sir, &c, 
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To Mad. DUFID AN, a Lady celebrated 
for her Wit and Underſtanding. 
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WI both, ſo heav'n decrees, have loſt our 
eyes, 
Voltaire the weak, and Dufidan the wiſe. 
And where's the mighty loſs? No more we 
ſee | | 
The ſons of folly, pride, and treachery, 
Who, drunk with power, lord it o'er man- 
| kind ; 
Nay, in this little world we all are blind. 
The city and the court, the great, the ſmall, 
Fortune, and Love, and Plutus govern all; 
And all are blind, like us, if, out of five, 
One ſenſe alone we loſe ; but few alive, 
With ages hke our own, can boaſt the ſame, 
We live, we think, have honours, friends, 
* . : f and fa me 3 
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( 167 ) 
And many a pope have ſeen, and many 4 
king; | 
' Beſides, you know, for ſo the poets ſing, 
Great Epicurus ſaid, The gift of heav'n 
Was a ſixth ſenſe, which wou'd alone be giv'n 
To its choice fav'rites, well worth all the 
reſt ; 
But were the ſoul of perfect light poſſeſt, 
We'd better then, my friend, have kept our 


eyes, k 
Lyn though we cou'd not ſee without our | 
ſpectacles. | 4 
You ſee, madam, I am a worthy brother, | 4: | 
and buſied in the affairs of our little an- | 1 [ 
tient republic, few of us being leſs than | . 
ainety, You tell me people are not ſo i 41" 
agreeable as they were formerly; yet the | l | N 
partridges have the ſame flavour as they | | ! 
had in aur youth, and the flowers the ſame l | bh 
beauty ; but it is not ſo with mankind : the 1 
foundation of every thing is the ſame; but { | | 
talents are not ſo : the talent of making our- l 1 
ſches amiable, which has always been an un- — 14.140 
common one, degenerates like others. It is þ Ji 


not you who are changed, but it is the court, | 
and | 


6168) 
and the city, as I hear by thoſe who know 
them. The reaſon perhaps is, we have not 
ſufficiently ſtudied the art of pleaſing by 


Moncreif: we are em ployed about nothing 
but the faſhionable follies of the age. 


Reaſon gains credit ſlowly, and with pain. 
How do you think ſociety can be agreeable 
with all that pedantic rubbiſh that perpetually 
ſurrounds it ! You certainly deſerve the com- 
pliment of a Pucelle: one of your good 
things is quoted in the notes -to that theo- 
logical work; but at preſent you muſt know 


\ | its impoſſible to bring any printed book 
$ from foreign parts to Paris. Even the mi- 


niſter whom you mention will not permit me 
to ſend any thing under his cover, or directed 
| to him. They are frightened, and I don't 
| know why. Be contented, and if, in a 
= fortnight's time, I don't ſend you my Joan 
== by ſome honeſt traveller, tell Mr. Preſident 
- Hainault he muſt furniſh you with one by 
means of ſome hawker or other. It will 

coſt you three livres, and is a very cheap book 

of divinity. 


I am 


( 169 ) 

I am ſorry your friend ſhould be ſo hunted 
you muſt have leſs of his company, and it is 
a great loſs to you both. I ſpend my life 
pleaſantly enough in my retreat, and with 
the family I have got about me. Adieu, my 
dear friend ; take courage, and let us make 


2 virtue of neceſſity. Do you know this is a 


proverb taken from Cicero? 
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L E I. TER XXVII. 


To King STANISLAUS, at Lunexille 


SIR, Paradiſe, April 15, 1760. 


1 Have nothing but thanks to return your 
majeſty; you are known indeed but by your 


benevolence, which has gained you the no- 
ble title you poſſeſs. You inſtruct the world; 


you adorn, you relieve, you direct it, both 
by precept and by example. I have endea- 
voured at a diſtance to profit from both as 
much as I could. We ſhould all endeavour 
to do as much good in proportion, as your 
majeſty does in your kingdom. You have 
built fine royal churches, I raiſe village 
ſteeples: Diogenes removed his tub, when 
tbe Athenians equipped their fleets. Whilſt 
you relieve a thouſand poor diſtreſſed wretches, 
we little folk muſt relieve ten. It is the duty 
of princes and of private men, every one ac- 
eording to his condition, to do as much good 
4 


as 


a3 he 
which 
your ( 
manki 
world 
will c. 
philoſ⸗ 
all ye 
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bleſs ( 
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:3 he can. Your majeſty's laſt book, 
which brother Menou tranſmitted to me by 
your order, is a new favour conferred on 
mankind, If any atheiſts there be in this 
world, which I do not believe, your book 
will confute their impious abſurdity, The 


philoſophers of our age have happily removed 


all your majeſty's ſuſpicions on that head, 
and rendered your labours unneceſſary. They 
bleſs God that, ſince Newton and Deſcartes, 
no atheiſt has ever appeared in Europe. You 
have likewiſe admirably well refuted thoſe 
who formerly believed that chance had con- 
tributed towards the formation of the uni- 
rerſe, Your majeſty muſt with the greateſt 
pleaſure obſerve, that there is not a philo- 
ſopher among us who does not conſider the 
word itſelf as intirely void of all ſenſe and 
meaning, The greater progreſs natural and 
experimental philoſophy have made amongſt 
us, the more viſibly do we perccive in every 


fiing the hand of the Moſt High. 


The philoſophy of our days is full of re- 
ſpect for the deity. It doth dot content 
I 2 itſelf 
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i 

F 4 :itſelf with a barren worſhip alone; but ex- 
44 tends its influence over our manners, and Th 
til -makes our philoſophers the beſt of citizens Jeſuits 
9 0 alſo. They love their country and their king, the ce 
li ſubmit to the laws, and ſet examples of loy- Hardo 
1 f .alty and obedience. They condemn to ſhame Arnau 
. .and infamy thoſe pedantic and furious fac- cauſe | 
tions, which are equally prejudicial to the Berthi 
'Toyal prerogative, and the peace and hap- Hiſtor 
pineſs of the ſubject ; nor is there, I believe, not ag 
one of them who would not gladly contri- the b. 
'bute half his fortune to the ſupport of the Jacin, 
kingdom. Continue, Sir, to countenance torian 
and protect them by your authority, and ought 
by your eloquence to convince the world nobod 
that men cannot be truly happy; but mix ol 
when kings are philoſophers, and have a Briton 
number of ſubjects who are philoſophers alſo, ries ab 
Encourage, by your powerful voice, thoſe the at 
citizens who teach nothing in their writings on act 
and converſation but the love of God, their the ſtr 
king, and their country. Confound and de- obliget 
ſtroy at the ſame time thoſe mad and factious the CK 

fools, who accuſe every man of atheiſm that 
is not of their opinion in matters the molt Kin 
indifferent, little 


The 


k 


The angelic doctor afſerts; that all the: 
Jeſuits are atheiſts, becauſe they won't allow 
the court of Pekin to be idolaters; and 


Hardouin the Jeſuit. tells us, that Paſcal, . 


Arnauld, and Nicole muſt be atheiſts, be- 


cauſe they would not be Moliniſts. Brother 


Berthier ſuſpects the author of the Genera! 
Hiſtory of the ſame crime, becauſe he does 


not agree that the Neſtorians, conducted by 


the blue clouds, came from the country of 


Jacin, in the ſeventh century, to build Neſ- 


torian churches at China, Brother Berthier 


ought to have known that the clouds conduct 
nobody to Pekin, and that we ought not to 


mix old wive's fables with ſacred truths. A. 


Briton, ſome years ago, making ſome enqui- 
nes about the city of Paris, was accuſed by. 
the abbe de Trublet and Co. of irreligion, 
on account of the ſtreet Tireboudin, and 


the ſtreet Troufle Vache; and the Briton was - 


obliged to ſettle the affair with his accuſer at. 
the Chatelet de Paris. 


Kings look down with contempt on theſe 
ittle diſſentions; they conſult the general 
. good, 
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good, whilſt their ſubjects, enraged one 
againſt the other, are always doing private 
wrongs. A great king, Sir, like your ma- 
jeſty, is neither Janſeniſt, nor Moliniſt; he 
makes reaſon reſpectable, and faction ridicu- 
lous. He makes even Jeſuits good at Lor- 
rain, in ſpite of themſelves. When they 
are driven out of Portugal, he gives twelve 
thouſand livres a year, a good houſe, and a 
convenient cave to our dear brother Menou, 
that once a year he may have it in his power 
to ſerve the friends under his protection. He 
knows that virtue and religion conſiſt in good 
morality, and not in contention. He gains 
a bleſſing from all, while calumniators are 
univerſally deteſted. 


I call to mind, Sir, with the greateſt and 
moſt reſpectful acknowledgement, the happy 
hours which I have paſſed in your palace, 
and remember well that you condeſcended to 
be the delight of private company, with as 
much eaſe as you create public felicity ; and 
that if it is a happineſs to be your ſubject, it 


is a till greater happineſs to be admitted as 
| your 


Four fr 


uſeful t 
the ord! 
Iſhmae] 
and five 
to the 
for Sta1 


Lam 


| i Y 


your friend. I ſincerely wiſh, that a life ſo 
uſeful to the world may be extended beyond 
the ordinary limits. Aureng-Zeb and Muley- 
Iſhmael lived to above the age of a hundred 

and five. If God granted ſuch length of days 

to the infidel princes, what will he not do 
for Staniſlaus the Beneficent ? 


Lam, Sir, with the moſt profound reſpect, 


yours, c. oc, 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


To Mr. LE BRUN *, Secretary to his 
Serene Highneſs the Prince of Conti, who 
had ſent Mr. Voltaire a fine Ode on Cor- 
neille, and was the firſt who recommended 
the niece to, and brought her acquainted 
with him. 


Ferney, Nov. s, 1760. 


I Should have made you wait at leaſt theſe 
four months, if I had pretended to anſwer 


you in as good verſes as your own; I muſt 


Mr. Le Brun was the firſt man of letters 
who entered warmly into the cauſe of Mr. Cor- 
neille. Mr. Voltaire very generouſly embraced 
the opportunity of ſupporting a family which had 
been left in great diſtreſs by their relation Mr, 
de Fontenelle, who intirely neglected them. 
Freron, about this time, not knowing any thing 
of Voltaire's intention, applied to the comedians, 


and got a benefit in favour of Corneille s ne- 


hew. What Voltaire has done fince, 1s well 
Con It was a noble thing in him to portion 


her out from the profits of her uncle's * 
tha 


therefore 
plain pro 
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therefore content myſelf with telling you in 
plain proſe, that I admire both your ode and 
your propoſal, Tt is fit that an old ſoldier of 
the great Corneille's ſhould endeavour to be 


neral z but when we are building caſtles and 
churches, and have relations to provide for, 
we can't do all we would wiſh to do for a 


xople in the kingdom, 


who is a lover of the arts, and has made a 
wohciency in ſome of them. If the lady you 


nention, and whom I ſuppoſe you are ac- 
quainted with, will accept of ſuch an educa- 
ion as my niece can afford her, ſhe will take 
are of her as of a daughter, and I will en- 
kavour myſelf to be à father to her: her 
mn need not be at any expence, and her 


lat edition, with other preſents, got in the whole 
wore ſixty thouſand livres. To Voltaire in a 
Feat meaſure was owing alio the reverſion of the 
tuence againſt the family of Calas. When the 
Urater of Voltaire is canvaſied, theſe actions 
would not be forgotten. 


I 5 | paſſage 


ſerviceable to the grand-daughter of his ge- 


xrſon who ought to be aſſiſted by the greateſt 


Lam old; Sir, but have a niece with me 
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paſſage ſhall be paid to Lyons, where ſhe may 
wait on Mr. Tronchin, who will furniſh her 
with a carriage up to my houſe, or a ſervant 
hall meet her with my equipage. If this is 
agreeable, I am at her ſervice, and hope to 


| thank you to the laſt hour of my life, for pro- To: 
curing me the honour of doing what Mr. de 
|  Fontenelle ought to have done. Part of her 55 
3 entertainment ſhall be to ſee us play ſome of [ 
her grandfather's pieces, and diſcuſs the ſub- N co 
jets of Cinna and the Cid, name o 
8: | ſcendan 
| J have the honour to remain, with all due which J 
| . eſteem and reſpect, to do ex 
| | flatter 
Sir, your, Cc. 2 
| her grea 
Leu, tl 
who live 
light of 
you the 
Madem. 
to make, 
Lind will 


L E T- 


E 
To Mr. L E B R U N. 


SIR, Delices, Nov, 22, 1760. | 


IN conſequence of your laſt letter, on the 
name of Corneille, and the merit of his de- 


ſcendant, as well as on account of another 
which I received from her, I have reſolved 


to do every thing in my power to ſerve her. 


| fatter myſelf ſhe will not be diſguſted at a 
retreat where ſhe will ſometimes meet with 
men of merit, who have all the reſpect for 
her gzeat uncle that 1s due to him. 


who lives in your neighbourhood, will, on 
ght of this letter, immediately reimburſe to 


you the money advanced for the journey of 


Madem, Corneille. She has no preparations 
to make, as linen and proper dreſs of every 
kind will be provided for her on her arrival. 


Mr, - 


Mr. La 


Leu, though an eminent notary of Paris, - 
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Mr. Tronchuin, banker, at Lyons, will have 
advice of her coming, and will be ready to 
receive, and conduct her to me. As you 
are ſo obliging as to enter willingly into this 
little neceſſary buſineſs, I ſhall ſubmit it in- 
tirely to your care, and depend on the in- 
tereſt you take in a matter that concerns a 
name ſo dear to every man of letters, 


I am, Sir, with the greateſt friendſhip 
and eſteem, 


Your, Ee. 
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LETTER XXX. | [ | 
To Mademoiſelle CORNEILLE, 1 
i | 
MADAM, Delices, Nov, 22, 1760. | | | 
Your name, your merit, and the letter | [1 1 
you honoured me with, increaſe both in Mrs, 4 il 
Dennis and myſelf our impatience to receive 4+) 18 
you, and we hope to deſerve the preference "116 
you have been ſo obliging as to favour us 1 
with, I muſt inform you that we paſs ſe- ft | N 
veral months in the year at our country houſe 110 
near Geneva, where notwithſtanding you E | | 
will be accommodated with every thing neceſ- "$f 
fary with regard to the duties of religion ; g f | 
but our principal reſidence is in France, þ1 | il 
about a league off, in a very tolerable houſe, 1 
which J am building, and where you will be | bh 
more commodiouſly lodged than in the place bl 
which I now write from. You will find ſuf- 11 
ficient amuſements in both, either in work, i | 


reading, or muſic. If you have any inclina- 
tion to learn hiſtory and geography, we will 
2 ſend 
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ſend for a maſter, who I doubt not will think 
himſelf highly honoured in teaching any thing 
to a niece of- the great Corneille, and I ſhall 
be till more ſo in having you with me, 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 


Madam. yours, Oc. 


ba aa L E T- 


. 


LEFT 


To Mr. the Chevalier de R——X, at 
Toulouſe. 


8 IR, | Delices, Sept. 20, 1760. 


I AM not well enough at preſent to have 
as much wit as yourſelf; you take me at a 
diſadvantage; as Waller ſaid to St. Evre- 
mond, you are very good to read things which 
I have intirely forgot ; but you muſt have 
too much ſenſe not to ſee that. Mr. Men- 
teſquieu received into the academy for having 
laughed at it, is a piece of drollery, and 
nothing more. Do as the academy did, Sir, 
enter into the joke; and above all take care 
neyer to read the diſcourſes of Mr. Mallet, 
unleſs you are troubled with a want of ſleep, 


You have explained very well what Mon- 
teſquien meant by the word virtue in a re- 
public; but if you recollect that the Dutch 
broiled upon a gridiron the hearts of the two 

| De 


6184) 
De Wits; if you call to mind how my good 
neighbours the Swiſs ſold duke Lewis Sforſa 
for a little ready money; iſ you remember 
that the republican John Calvin, that worthy 
divine, after having maintained in his writings 
that no man ſhould ever be perſecuted, not 
even thoſe who denied the Trinity, burned 
alive with green fagots a Spaniard who dif- 
fered with him in opinion on that ſubject, 
you will moſt certainly conclude, that there 
is no more virtue in a republic than in a mo- 
narchy. | 


Ubicungue calculum ponas, ibi nag ſragium fere 


invenies. 


| The world, my friend, is one great ſhip- 
wreck ; and man's motto, © Save yourſelf 
if you can. 


1 am ſorry I ſaid that William the Con- 
queror diſpoſed of the lives and fortunes of 
his new ſubjects like an eaſtern monarch : 
you did right in condemning me for it: 1 
thould only have ſaid, he abuſed his victory, 

; as 
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23 they always do, both in the eaſt and in 
the weſt ; for moſt indiſputable it is, that 
no monarch upon earth has a right to divert 
himſelf with plundering and killing his ſub- 
jets juſt as he thinks proper. We poor hif- 
torians are too often believed, and the greateſt 
injury we can do mankind is to tell them, as 
ſome do, that the princes of the eaſt are 
very welcome to cut off as many heads as. 
they pleaſe. It might very probably happen, 
that the oriental princes and their confeſſors 
might imagine this noble prerogative was by 
divine right. I have ſeen many travellers 
who had paſſed through Aſia, who all ſhrugged 
up their ſhoulders when you talked to them 
of this pretended deſpotiſm independent of 
the laws. It is true, indeed, that in trou- 
bleſome times, both the monarchs and mi- 
niſters of the eaſt are as wicked as our 
Lewis XI. or Alexander VI. True alſo it 
is that men are every where equally inclined 
to violate the laws, when they are angry, 
and there is no great difference in this reſpect 
from Ireland to Japan. There are, notwith- 


ſtanding, in every place ſome honeſt men, 


and 
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and virtue, improved by ſcience, turns the 
hell of this world into a paradiſe. 


Your virtue, Sir, as appears by your 
letter, is of this kind; and the illuſtrious 
preſident Monteſquieu would have found in 
you a friend worthy of him. 


A gentleman, .whoſe eſtate lies, I believe, 
not far from you, is now with me, and pro- 
poſes ſpending ſome time in my little retreat; 
it is the Marquis d' Argent. He has con- 
vinced. me that nothing can be more amiable 
than a man of honour and virtue, who has 
wit and genius. . I could wiſh you would do 
me the ſame honour, and affure you it would 
be the greateſt happineſs to him, who with 
all reſpect and eſteem is, 


Sir, yours, Oc. 


P. S. You will pardon my not having 
wrote this with my own hand, 
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LETTER UU 


To Mr. HALLER, a celebrated Phi- 
loſopher and Poet of Switzerland. 


8 I R, 


| Send you a little certificate, which may 
ſerve to acquaint you with the character of 
Graſſet, for whom your immediate protection 
is warmly ſolicited. This fellow publiſhed 
at Lauſanne an infamous libel againſt mora- 
lity, religion, the peace of individuals, and 
the good order of ſociety. It will become a 
man of your worth and abilities to deny a 
wretch like him that favour and protection, 
which ſhould only be reſerved for the good 
and virtuous I ſhall depend on your 
kindneſs and on your juſtice in this particular. 
Pardon this ſcrap of paper; it is not agree- 
able, I know, to the uſage of Germany, 

| but 


« = 


but it fuits the frankneſs of a Frenchman, 
who has a greater reſpect for you than any 
German, 


One Lerveche, formerly preceptor to Mr, 
Conſtant, is the author of a libel againſt 
the late Mr. Saurin ; he is miniſter of a village 


fomewhere near Lauſanne, He has wrote 
me two or three * letters in your name. Theſe 
fellows are ſet of wretches very unworthy 
the honour of being ſolicited for to a man of 
your merit and conſequence +. 


* The original is Deux ou trois lettres ano- 
«© nymes ſous votre nom.” Two or three anony- 
mous letters in your name. 


This ſeems to be a kind of bull of Mr. Vol- 
tatre's, as one cannot well conceive how the let- 
ters ſigned with Mr. Ha/ler's name could be pro- 
perly called anonymous. | 


+ This letter, ſays the French editor, full of 
revenge and diſquietude called for the elegant 
and ſenſible anſwer of the celebrated and ineſti- 
mable rebublican Mr . Haller, which we have 
therefore with great pleaſure tranſcribed. It will 
let us into the ſtrange and unaccountable character 
of Mr. de Voltaire. 


I take- 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


Mr. HALLE R's Anſwer to Mr, 
ge! YOLTAIRE,. 


s 1 R, 
Your letter has given me the greateſt 


concern. 1 ſee and admire a gentleman poſ- 
ſeſſed of riches and independency, who has it 
in his power to chooſe the beſt company, 
equally applauded by monarchs and by the 
public, and immortalized by fame; and ſhall 
I behold this very man loſing all his peace 
and quiet, only in endeavouring to prove, 
that one man has ſtolen from him, and“ an- 
other is not yet convinced whether he has 
or no? 


In ſpite of the memorial and certificate (ſays 
the French editor) which Mr. Voltaire procured 
from the fieur Cramer, nothing could be done; 
though his enemies might probably have advanced 
ſomething againſt him not ſtrictly true: but Mr. 
Voltaire always ſhewed too keen a reſentment of 
the trifles which were written againſt him, as wit- 
nels his affair with Freron, 
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providence holds an equal balance to all 
mankind ; it has ſhowered down riches and 
glory upon you. You muſt have your miſ- 
fortunes alſo, and it has found out the equal 
poiſe againſt . your happineſs, by giving you 
too much ſenſibility, 


'The perſon whom you complain of would 
loſe very little by loſing the protection of a 
man, who has long laid hidden is an obſcure 
corner of the world, and who is happy in 
having no influence or connections. The 
laws alone have here power to protect the 
citizen and the ſubject. Mr. Graſſet has the 
care of my library, I -have ſeen Mr. Lerveche, 
(you mean Laroche) with one Mr. May, an 
exile, whom I have viſited ſometimes ſince 
nis diſgrace, and who paſſed the latter part 
of his time with this miniſter, 


* 


* 


If either of them have put my name to 
their letters, and made people believe, that 


we are more intimate than we really are, 1 


ſhall certainly, when I ſee them, reſent it as 
a'injury done to me, which from too great 
| a friend- 
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a friendſhip for me you ſeem to have exagge- 
rated. 


If wiſhes had any power, I would add 
one to the bleſſings you enjoy. I would 
wiſh you that tranquillity which flies before 
genius, which perhaps is not of ſo great 
widen when conſidered with relation to ſo- 
ciety, but of infinitely more with regard to 
ourſelves ; the moſt celebrated man in Europe 

would then be alſo the moſt happy. 


I am, Sir, 
Your perfect admirer, & 
a e Ry 


To l 
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LETTER WV. 


To Mr. BELLOY, Author of the 
Siege of Calais, a Tragedy, repreſented 
in February, 1765. 


-B1Kh 


[ AM almoſt blind, but have ſtill my hear- 
ing, arid the voice of fame has acquainted 


me with your aftoniſhing ſucceſs. I have 
a heart alſo that is intereſted in it : permit 
me to join, though at ſo great a diſtance, my 


warm applauſe, with that of the * whole 


All Paris, ſays the French editor, crouded 
with rapture to this excellent tragedy, fo intereſt- 
ing to every lover of his country. The city of 
Calais fignalized themſelves more particularly by 
the marks of favour ſhewn both to the _—_— 
and the author of jt. He was crowned for 
the firſt time, and the applauſe of the court 
equalled that of the city. Nothing leſs than 
gold was given to Mr. Belloy. A medal was 
irack at the Louvre . one ſide of * 
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kingdom. Long and uninterrupted may be 
your merit and your happineſs |! Nothing 


the king, with theſe words, Artium parens; on 
the reverſe, is Apollo holding a flag, on which 
is written Corneille, Racine, Moliere; and a 
little below, 


Et gui naſcetur ab illis. 


An zra glorious for the poets, and which at the 
ſame time does honour to the monarch, who 
ſhews ſuch taſte and love for genius and abili- 
ries. 


The extraordinary, tho' deſerved ſucceſs of this 
tragedy, excited the malice of ſome little poets, 
who wrote epigrams againſt the author and his 
piece. 


Epigram, on the Siege of Calais. 


Bombaſt and fuſtian all, a deal 

Of idle prate, and fooliſh zeal ; 

A heap of flattery, great pretence, 
With very little wit or ſenſe : 


Such was the merits fee to raiſe it, 
And ſuch are all the fools who praiſe it. 


Another, on the ſame. 


Rejoice, ye knaves and fools, I ſay, rejoice. 
All citizens enroll'd by public voice. 


A glo- 


by Freron. 


I embrace you without ceremony, which, 
with brother poets, is unneceſſary. I am, 
with great pleaſure and ſincerity, 


Yours, Oe. 


A glorious honour, which, in Lewis reign, 
Who ſav'd their country only cou'd obtain. 

Of old 'twas dearly bought !—but now-a-days 
'Tis to be had for—praiſing Belloy's plays. 


„ There follows, in this place, an epigram, as it 
s is called in the original, on the picture of Mr. 
Belloy ; but it is ſo poor a piece, that it is not 
worth tranſlating. And likewiſe another on the 
word fzge, which, in French, ſignifies both /ege 
and /eat ; but, as the pun does not anſwer in 
Engliſh, it could not be tranſlated, 
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LETTER XXXV, 


PARODY of Mr. VOLTAIRE'; 
Letter to BELLOY. | 


BIND the I aw, my friend, I fill can 

The voice of fame, which thunders in my 
e ee 

And talks for ever of thy charming lays, 

Which make ev'n malice ſmile, and envy 

praiſe. 

The patriot and the poet all commend z 3. 

Whoe' er is Belloy' s muſt be France's friend. 

Equall'd by few, by fewer ſtil! ſurpaſs'd, 

Long may thy merit, long thy praiſes laſt. 

One honour ſtill remains, and one alone, 


To crown thy fame, the cenſure of Freron. 


Whilſt I from envy, pride, and malice free, 
Who look not on thee with baſe jealouſy, 


® 4 
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In brother bards unſeemly, give thee joy; 
Nor ſteal we from le Franc, r poor“ Roſoy: 


* Mr.. Du Roſoy, author of a tragedy called 
the Siege of Calais, printed about two months 
before the appearance of Mr. du Belloy's, was im- 
priſoned at Fort VEvigne, for endeavouring to 
perſuade the publie, that the players communi- 
cated that piece in manuſcript to Mr. du Belloy. 
This young man, who is but an indifferent poet, 
quarrelled with ſome perſons of the firſt conſe- 
quence. He even went ſo far as to accuſe M. du 
Clairon of having ſtolen the manuſcript of the 
tragedy of Cromwell from the Sieur Morand, 
who has been dead theſe ten years. Unhappily 
the world, and particularly Mr. Morand's friends 
believed the accuſation. 4 


N. B. This note by the French editor. 


The above Parody is a very poor piece of 
poetry, às well in the original as in the tranſla- 
tion, and ſeems not to have been written by Vol- 
taire, though inſerted among his letters by the 
French editor, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


To the Marquis de VILLETTE, 
Son of the Treaſurer, 


H OW few are thoſe who teach while = 
delight! 

How few, like thee, who think as well as 
write | 

But reaſon with the ſiſter graces join'd, 

To give thee perfect empire o'er the mind, 

Thus with his lyre Apollo wins our hearts, 

And kills the ſerpent Pytho with his 
darts. 

Tis the ſame great, the ſame all- pow'rful god, 

Who quells the ſavage monſters of the 
wood, 

As he whoſe active and enliv'ning ray, 

Gives warmth to nature, and lights up the 
day, 

But 


— 
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But more a god he is, when to the charms 
Of love he yields, and ſports in Daphne's 
arms. 


The leſs, Sir, that the owl of Ferney de- 
ſerves your fine verſes, the more ought he 
to thank you for them : he intereſts him- 
ſelf in every thing that concerns you, be- 
cauſe he knows your worth, 


In thee we, as in others, find 

The venial faults of heedleſs youth; 
But pardon foibles, where the mind 

Is fraught with wiſdom and with truth. 


I ſhall retain you as one of the beſt advo- 
cates for our philoſophy, and I hereby give 
you notice of it; all will by and by be un- 
veiled to you; you ſhall be one of us. 


To be good-natur'd, eaſy, gay, and free, 
Is man's due tribute to ſociety : 

For others this ; and to ourſelves remains 
The duty to be—happy for our pains. 
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We have one little new cell, and are 
building another. You know how much 
you are beloved in our convent “. 


The French editor, in a note to this letter, 
has given us ſome very dull anecdotes concern- 

ing the marquis to whom it is addreſſed, which, 

as they could afford no entertainment to the 

reader, are omitted. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


To Mr. D' AMOUR EUR. 


My Dax Fz1zxD, Ferney, March 1, 176 * 


1 Have read over with the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion the new memoirs of the innocent fa- 
mily of Calas, by Mr. Beaumont. I admired, 
and even ſhed tears over it; but T learned 
nothing from thence which I did not know 
before. I have been thoroughly convinced 
with regard to that point for ſome time paſt, 
and had the happineſs of procuring the firſt 
ſatis factory proofs of it. | | 


This letter, ſays the French editor, has been 
already publiſhed : we have reprinted it here, 
with additions, or more properly ſpeaking, the 
reſtoration of a long paſſage, which was not ſuf- 
ſered to appear in the Paris edition; we mean that 
part of it which concerns Mr. Raaſſeau of Ge- 
neva, It is fo far particularly valuable, as it 
gives us a farther inſight into the character of 
Mr, Voltaire, and his opimon of that celebrated 
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You ſeem deſirous to know how this uni- 
verſal abhorrence of it has happened, that 
all Europe cries out againſt this legal mur- 
der of poor Calas, broke upon the wheel at 
Toulouſe z and how it came to paſs that the 
diſcovery of this dreadful piece of injuſtice 
ſhould take its riſe in a little unknown cor- 
ner of the world, between the Alps and 
mount Jura, a hundred leagues diſtance from 
the ſcene of this mournful tragedy. 


About the end of March, 1762, a tra- 


veller, who had paſſed through Languedoc, 
came to fee me at my little retreat, two 
leagues from Geneva, who acquainted me 
with the puniſhment of Calas; and at the 
| ſame time aſſured me, that he was perfectly 
innocent. I obſerved to him, that it was 
ſcarce probable he could have committed the 
trime ; and ſtill leſs probable that the judges, 
who had no private intereſt in the affair, 
could condemn an innocent man to be broke 
upon the wheel. | 


The day after, I was informed that one 


of the children of this unhappy father had 
$a taken 


„ 


taken refuge in Switzerland, not far from 
my little cottage. His flight inelined me to 
think the family guilty. I reflected, not- 
withſtanding, that the father had been con- 
demned for aſſaſſinating, without any ac- 
complice, his own ſon on account of his re- 


ligion, and that this man was fixty-nine 


years of age at the time of his death. I ne- 
ver remembered to have heard of any old 
man who was ſo horrible an enthuſiaſt, I 
had always remarked, that this kind of reli- 
gious rage ſeldom attacked any but young 
man, whoſe lively, weak, and tumultuous 
imagination is frequently inflamed by ſuper- 
ſition. The fanatics of the Cevennes were 
all madmen of. between twenty and thirty, 
and taught from their infancy to ſtile them- 
ſelves prophets. The convulſioniſts, many 
of whom I ſaw at Paris, were all little girls, 
or young fellows; the old men in our mo- 
naſteries are not ſo ſuſceptible of furious zeal 
as thoſe who are juſt out of their noviciate. 
All the remarkable aſſaſſins, who were armed 
by fanaticiſm, have been young men, as well 
as thoſe who pretended to be poſſeſſed, and 
I ne- 
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J never heard of an old man's being exor- 
ciſed. This conſideration induced me to 
doubt of his guilt ; beſides that, the crime 
was to the laſt degree unnatural. | 


I ordered the young man to be brought to 
me, and expected to find him one of thoſe 
wild enthuſiaſts whom I have frequently 
met with in his country; inſtead of which, 
I ſaw before me a fimple lad, open and in- 
- genuous, with a countenance of the utmoſt 
foſtneſs, and which at once , intereſted you 
in his favour, and who, whilſt he was 
ſpeaking to me, endeavoured, but in vain, 
to hide the tears that fell from him. He 
told me he had been apprentice to a manu- 
facturer at Niſmes, where it was the public 
talk that his whole family at Toulouſe would 
ſoon be condemned to death; that all Lan- 
guedoc believed them guilty; and that, to 
aveid ſuch dreadful ignominy, he had fled to 
Switzerland, 5 K 
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1 aſked lin if hie father and mother had 
the character of being paſſionate n 
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He aſſured me to the contrary; and that 
they had never beat one of their children 
in their whole lives; but on the other hand, 
were the moſt tender and indulgent parents. 
I muſt own to you this thoroughly convinced 
me of their innocence. I received more in- 
formation, a little after, from two merchants 
at Geneva, men of undoubted probity, who 
had lodged with Calas at Toulouſe ; they 
confirmed me in my opinion. Far from 
thinking the family of Calas a ſet of parricides 
and fanatics, I began to ſee that they had 
been accuſed and ruined by ſome. vile enthu- 
ſiaſts. Long ſince had I experienced what 
the ſpirit of party and calumny were capable 
of. 


But what was my aſtoniſhment, when, 
on my writing to Languedoc concerning this 
ſtrange affair, both Catholics and Proteſtants 
aſſured me, in anſwer, that no doubt was to 
be made of Calas's guilt; but I was not yet 
deterred. I took the liberty to write to the 
Governors of the province, and all the neigh- 
- bouring, places, and even to the miniſters 
Cho: D 7 f of 
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of ſtate. All unanimouſly adviſed me not to 
interfere any farther. Every body condemned 
me, and I ſtill perſiſted. Such, Sir, was my 
conduct, 


The widow of Calas, from whom, to 
crown her misfortunes, they had taken away 
her daughters, was retired into ſolitude, to 
indulge her griefs, and wait for that death 
which ſhe every day expected. I did not in- 
quire whether ſhe was a Proteſtant, but only 
whether ſhe believed in a God, the rewarder 
of virtue, and the avenger of guilt. I aſked 
her, whether in the name of that God, ſhe 
would atteſt, under her own hand, that her 
huſband died innocent : ſhe never heſitated 
in the leaſt; no more did I, I defired Mr, 
Mariette to take her defence to the king's 
council, Mad. Calas was obliged to leave 


her retreat, and undertake her journey to 


Paris. 


We ſee by this, that if there are great 
crimes in the world, there are perhaps as 
many virtues; and that if ſuperſtition pro- 
| duces 
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duces misfortunes, philoſophy can repair 
them. 


A lady, whoſe generoſity was equal to her 
high birth, and who had been ſome time at 
Geneva to inoculate her daughters, was the 
firſt chat aſſiſted this unfortunate family. Se- 
veral French, who had retired into this coun- 
try, contributed alſo. The Englith travellers 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves more particularly in 
this affair. As Mr. Beaumont obſerves, there 
was a conteſt of generoſity between the two 
nations, which ſhould be the moſt forward 
in ſuccouring virtue thus cruelly oppreſſed. 


What followed no one knows better than 

yourſelf ; who laboured in the cauſe of 
| innocence with more zeal and intrepidity ? 
How nobly did you encourage thoſe orators 
who were heard by France and by all Europe 
with ſo much attention I It recalled to mind 
the times when Cicero defended Amerinus, 
accuſed of parricide, before the ſenate. Some 
perſons, indeed, who ſtiled themſelves holy 

and devout, declared againſt Calas; but, for 
0 the 
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the firſt time ſince the eſtabliſhment of fana- 
ticiſm, the voice of wiſdom put them to 
ſilence. | 


10 Reaſon may now indeed be faid to have 
gained a glorious victory amongſt us; but 


would you believe it, my dear friend! the 


family of Calas, ſo nobly aſſiſted, and fo 
well revenged, was not the only one ac- 
cuſed of parricide on a religious pretext ; 
not the only one who has been ſacrificed to 
the rage of prejudice z there is one which is 
yet more unhappy, becauſe whilft it expe- 
rienced the ſame misfortunes, it has not met 
with the ſame conſolation, or found a Ma- 
Tiette, a * Beaumont, and a Loiſeau. 


Mr. Beaumont, to the honour of humanity, 
ſeems reſolved to defend the cauſe of the Sirvens, 
as he has already done that of Calas, which I re- 
marked to him at the time when he wrote me 
this letter. 


N. B. This note by * 3 editor, who, 
according to the laſt ſengence in it, ſhould ſeem to 
be the perſon to whom — addreſſed, Mr. 
D e 
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It ſhould ſeem that there ſtill dwells in 
Languedoc an infernal fury, brought thither 


in former times by the inquiſitors in the train 


of Simon de Montfort, and that ever ſince 
thoſe days ſhe continues, every now and 
then, to ſhake her torch amongſt us. 

A lawyer of Caſtres, whoſe name was 
Sirven, had three daughters: as the family 
were Proteſtants, the youngeſt of the daugh- 
ters was ſtolen away from her mother, put 
into a convent, and well whipped, to teach 
her her catechiſm : ſhe runs mad, and throws 
herſelf into a well about a league from her fa- 
ther's houſe. The zealots immediately con- 
clude, that the father, mother, and fiſters 
had drowned the child. It was taken for 
granted amongſt the Catholics of that pro- 
vince, that the Proteſtants always make it 
arule for fathers and mothers to hang, drown, 
or cut the throats of all thoſe children who 
ſhew any inclination towards the Romiſh re- 
ligion, This was at the very time when the 
family of Calas was in priſon, and the ſcat- 
fold prepared for them. 


The 


1 


The affair of the drowned child ſoou 
reached Toulouſe. Here, ſaid they, is a 
new inſtance of a father and mother con- 
victed of parricide. The rage of the popu- 
lace increaſed; Calas was broke upon the 
wheel, and a warrant iſſued out againſt, Sir- 
ven, his wife, and daughter. Sirven had 
juſt time to eſcape with his ſick family; they 
travelled on foot, and without any proviſions, 
over cragged mountains covered with ſnow. 
One of the daughters was brought to-bed in 
the midſt of all the ice and cold, and dying 
herſelf, carried her dying infant in her arms, 
They bent their courſe toward Switzerland. 
'The ſame chance which conducted the chil- 
dren of Calas decreed that theſe alſo ſhould 
put themſelves under my protection, 


Figure to yourſelf, my friend, four ſheep, 
whom the butchers accuſe of having flain a 
lamb ; ſuch was the ſight I had before me. 
So much innocence, joined to ſo much mi- 
ſery, it is impoſſible to deſcribe, What 
could I do? What would you have dane in 


my ſituation ? Muſt one be content to weep 
over 
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over human nature? I took the liberty to 
write to the firſt preſident of Languedoc, a 
ſenſible and good man; but he was not 
at Toulouſe. By means of a friend of ours 
I got a placet preſented to the vicechan- 
cellor, During this time the father, mo- 
ther, and two daughters were hung in effigy 
near. Caſtres, their goods confiſcated, and 
not a ſhilling left to fupport them. 


Here, Sir, is a whole honeſt, virtuous, 


innocent family given up to beggary and ruin, 


and in a ſtrange country. They meet indeed 
with compaſſion ; but how hard it 1s to re- 
main an object of compaſſion all our lives. 
At laſt, I am told, that a pardon ſhall be 
procured for them. I thought at firſt they 
meant the judges, and that the pardon was 
for them, You muſt be ſatisfied that this 
wretched family would rather beg their bread 
from door to door, and die with hunger, than 
ſue for the pardon of a crime they were never 
guilty of, and which is teo horrible, were they 
ſo, even to deſerve it, And yet how are 
they to obtain juſtice ? How ſurrender them- 
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ſelves to priſon in a country where half the 
people ſtill believe the murder of Calas juſti- 
able? Muſt they go a ſecond time to de- 
mand a new trial? Muſt they endeavour 
again to excite the public pity, which the 
misfortunes of Calas have already exhaufted, 
and which will grow tired of always having 
necuſations of parricide to refute, condemned 
perſons to acquit, and judges to confute ? 


Are not two ſuch tragical events, happen- 


ing ſo cloſe to each other, my dear friend, 
proofs of that unavoidable fatality to which 
our miſerable race is ſubjected ? That dread- 
ful truth, ſo often told us by Homer and by 
Sophocles, an ufeful one indeed, as it may 
teach us patience and reſignation, 


Must! add, on this occaſion, that whilft 
theſe aſtonifhing events touched me in the 
tendereſt manner, and affected me to the laſt 
degree, a man whoſe profeſſion you will gueſs 
at by what he faid, reproached me with the 
intereſt 1 had taken in two families, that 


were utter ſtrangers to me, Why, ſaid he, 
- | do 
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do you trouble yourſelf about them? Let the 
dead bury the dead. To which I replied: I 
have found in my deſart an Iſraelite bathed 
in his own blood; permit me to pour oil into 


his wounds. You are a Levite; let me be 
2a Samaritan, 


They treated me indeed like a Samaritan, 
made a defamatory libel upon me, which 
they called a Paſtoral Letter; but it was 
the work of a Jeſuit, and ſhould be forgotten, 
The wretch did not know that I had at that 
time taken a Jeſuit under my protection. 
Could I give a ſtronger proof that we ſhould 
look upon our enemies as our brethren ? 


This melancholy madmam, formerly a 
little petty citizen of Geneva, is eternally 
clamouring againſt me, and crying out in his 
convulſions, that I perſecute and purſue him 
from place to place, and, in the end, ſhall 
force him to hang himſelf; ſo much have 
I ſet the miniſters of the goſpel and the ma- 
giſtrates of the country againſt both his 
writings and his perſon. He writes all theſe 
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fine things to a great lady at Paris, who ad- 

mires his eloquence more than that of Cicero 
or Boſſuet, and loves her John James * like 
her lap-dog. This good lady ſpreads her 
pretty little ſtories about amongſt other good 
ladies, who tell them to the very good ladies 
at court, till all theſe agreeable goſſips tre 
inſenſibly as it were perſuaded into à moſt 
cordial hatred of me, either upon the ſtrength 
of her word, or from mere idleneſs. Good 
God! of me, who never ſo much as pronounced 
the name of John James four times in my 
life; who never read any of his melanchely 
reveries, becauſe I hold it as an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that he who would live long muſt 
always laugh; me who, for theſe ten years 
paſt, did not know whether this Allobrogian 
Hercules exiſted or not ; who thought he 
had been ſhut up in ſome hoſpital, or 
wedged into the trunk of ſome old tree in the 
| ſublime foreſts of philoſophic Switzerland. 


* John James Rouſſeau, the celebra'-4 writer 
and philoſopher, ſo well known by his New 
Eloiſa, &c. now in England. 
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Your paſſions are humanity, love of truth, 
and hatred of calumny. Conformity of 
character produced our friendſhip, I have 
ſpent my life in ſearching for and publiſh- 
ing that truth which I revere ; what other 
modern hiſtorian has defended, the memory 
of a great prince againſt the ſhameful im- 
poſtures of an * obſcure writer, whom one 
may properly ſtile the calumniator of kings, 
miniſters, and generals, and who notwith- 
ſtanding is no longer read ? | 


I have done nothing more therefore with 
regard to the dreadful calamities of Calas 
and Sirven, than what every other man would 
have done, followed the bent of my own in- 
clination. The aim of a philoſopher is 
not to lament the wretched, but to ſerve 
them. 


* Mr. Voltaire, according to the French editor, 
alludes to the memoirs of Mad. Maintenon, by 
Mr, de la Beaumelle, an author who had treated 
Mr. Voltaire, in ſeveral of his performances, with 
great ſeverity, | 
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T know the rage with which fanaticiſm 


would perſecute philoſophy, whoſe daugh- mal 
ters, truth and toleration, ſhe would deſtroy, bita 
as ſhe did poor Calas; whilſt Philoſophy ans 
only wiſhes to diſarm the children of fanati- plot 


ciſm, falfhood and perſecution, 


Thoſe who are not able to reaſon, have 
always endeavoured to diſcredit thoſe who 
are. They have confounded the philoſopher 
with the ſophiſt, and miſerably deceive them- 
ſelves. The true philoſopher will ſometimes 
indeed ſhew his indignation againſt that ca- 
lumny which purſues him: he may over- 
whelm in eternal infamy the baſe, merce- 
nary, hireling ſcribler, who twice in the 
month affronts truth, reaſon, taſte, and 
virtue. He may, as he goes along, ſacrifice 


to ridicule and contempt thoſe who inſult Sr 
literature even in the ſanctuary, where they of t 
ought moſt to revere it ; but at the ſame uy 


time he is a ſtranger to cabals, party-preju- 
dice, „ He ſtudies wich the wiſe 
* Montbar, 


K 

Montbar v, and the philoſopher of f Vor, to 
make the earth more fertile, and its inha- 
bitants more happy. He clears the lands that 
are uncultivated, increaſes the number of 
ploughs, and conſequently ef men alſo; 


++ & 


Hiftory. 


+ The celebrated Helvetius, author of the 
Livre de P Eſprit, or A Treatiſe on ihe Faculties of 
the Mind. The moſt humane and generous crea- 
tufe upon earth. The inhabitants of Vore, whers 
he lived, are continually blefling and praying 
for him, He was perſecuted and baniſhed on 
account of his treatiſe. The hypocrites and de- 
votees of the court, thoſe cruel and vindictive 
ſpirits, conſpired to deſtroy him ; but the public, 
which always does juſtice to virtue and abilities, 
have amply repaid him for the injuries and con · 
tempt which he met with at court. 


Such, adds the French editor, was alſo the fate 
of the ſublime Mireheau, who fell a victim to 
ſixty tax-gatherers of France, who procured an 
order to impriſon him in the caſtle of Vincennes. 


This alludes moſt probably to the Aunce like- 
wiſe, a kind of review publiſhed in France, and 
ſuppoſed to be written by Freron. 


L employs: 


Author of an excellent work, intitled Natural 
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expploys and feeds the poor, encourages ma- 
trimony, relieves the orphan, never mur-. 
murs againſt neceſſary taxes, but enables the 
huſbandman to pay them with chearfulneſs.. 
He expects nothing from the world, but does 
in all his power to ſerve it; abhors the hy- 
pocrite, pities the ſuperſtitious, and, in ſhort, 
is a friend to all mankind, aA 


I perceive I am drawing your portrait, 
and that it wants nothing to make it per- 
fectly like, but your being happy enough to 
es in the count . 


* After the publication of this letter, Freron, 
in his Ann, likewiſe put out a letter from a Pro- 
teſtant philoſopher, which was very ſevere both on 
Calas +] Voltaire, which- probably gave occa- 
fion to the following letter from Mr. D'Ar- 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


From the Marquis D' A RGE N ue, 
Brigadier General. 


My dias Fries, 
J Have lately read, in a little periodical pa- 
per, called, The Annals of Literature, a ſatire, 
occaſioned by a piece of juſtice done to the 
family of Calas, by the ſupreme tribunal of 
the maſters of requeſts, which has raiſed the 
indignation of all honeſt men, as I am told 
moſt of theſe papers do. The author, by 
a very ſtale device, which every body ſees 
through, pretends that he received a letter 
from, a Proteſtant philoſopher; who tells him, 
that if the world were to determine concern- 
ing. that affair from Mr. Voltaire's letter, 
which has circulated over Europe, they 


We are informed by whom, but not to 
whom, this letter was written ; but may conjec- 


= it was moſt probably addreſſed to the 2 
editor. 4 


# . L 2 
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would 
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would entertain but a very falſe idea of it. 
The author of the paper does not venture 
directly to attack the maſters of requeſts; but 
ſeems to hope his cenſure of Voltaire will 


fall upon them, oy they all proceeded on the 
ſame evidence 


He begins by endeavouring to * that 


favourable preſumption which all the lawyers - 


went upon, chat it was not natural to ſup- 
poſe a father ſhould aſſaſſinate his ſon, mere- 
ly on a ſuppoſition of his being inclined 
to change his religion. He oppoſes to this 
argument, the validity of which is fo univer- 
ſally acknowledged, the example of Junius 
Brutus, ſuppoſed to have condemned his 
ſon to death, and is ſo blind as not to ſee 
that Junius Brutus was a judge, who with 
the greateſt concern ſacrificed nature to duty, 
What kind of compariſon can there be be- 
tween a ſevere ſentence and an execrable aſ- 
ſaſſination] between an act of duty and a 
parricide, and ſuch a parricide too which, 
if it kad been committed, the father, mother, 
brother, and friend, muft all have been ac- 
complices in ! | 


He 


— 


ade 


believed this depoſition, than any mark of 


ſuch convincing proofs, which had been pro- 
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He goes ſo far as to aſſert, that if the ſons 
of Calas did actually ſay there never was a 


more tender and indulgent father, and that 


he had never beat one of his children, it is 
rather a proof of the ſimplicity of thoſe who 


innocence in the accuſed. It is true, indeed, 
that it is not an abſolute legal proof; but 
ſurely it is highly probable: it was a power- 
ful motive for a further examination, and 
Mr. Voltaire was only at that time in ſearch 
of ſuch circumſtances as might determine him 
to enter thoroughly into this intereſting affair, 
concerning which he afterwards produced 


cured for him at Toulouſe, | 


— 


But there is ſomething {till more abſurd. 1 
Mr. Voltaire, with whom he paſſed three 4 
months near Geneva, at the time when he 
undertook this affair, inſiſted on it, before 
he engaged, that Mad. Calas, whom he 
knew to be a very religious woman, ſhould 
ſwear. in the name of that God whom ſhe 
adored, that neither her huſband: or ſelf had | 
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4 the leaſt concern in it. This oath had great 
weight, as it was hardly poſſible Mad. Ca- 
Jas ſhould ſwear falſely, or run the hazard of 
coming to Paris, and expoſe herſelf to the 
ſeverity of the law. She was intirely out of 
the cauſe; nothing obliged her to take fo 
dangerous a ſtep as to recommence a crimi- 
nal proceſs, in which ſhe might have loſt 
-her life. This author ſeems not to know 
how much it muſt ſhock a perſon, with any 
ſenſe of religion, to be guilty of perjury ; 
but this he ſays is a falfe method of feaſon- 
ing; „it is juſt as if we were to aſk one of 
the judges who had condemned Calas,“ 
De. : 


But how ablurd is the compariſon! The 

judge, no doubt, will make oath, that he 

{judged according to his conſcience ; but 

«this conſcience might have been impoſed on 

= falſe evidence : whereas Mad. Calas could 

ever be deceived- or impofed · on · with re- 

* the crime imputed to her huſband of 

-herfelf.' The aceuſed muſt know in their 
 bown'heazts'whether they were peilty.or not; 
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but the judge can only know it by the evi- 
dence, which is often*equivocal ; the writer 
of the paper therefore muſt have argued (for 


I love to call things by their names) with 4 
much folly and malignity. 


He makes bold to deny it was ever “ be- 
„ lieved in Languedoc, that the Proteſtants 
* make It a point to deſtroy thoſe children 
e whom they ſuſpect of any deſign to change 
their religion.” Theſe are the words of 
this very filly writer. He does not know 
that this accuſation was fo ſeriouſly and fo 
univerſally believed, that Mr. Sudre, the 
famous advocate of Toulouſe, who gave us 
an excellent memorial in favour of the Calas 
family, has there refuted this popular error 
in page 59, 60, and 61, of his account. He 
does not perhaps Know likewiſe, that the 
church of Geneva was obliged to ſend to 
Toulouſe a fotemn proteſt ama r 2 
rible accuſation. 


He makes bim elk merry with this ſerious 
and important affair, and laughs at the 
124 L 4 | ſcheme 
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ſcheme of writing to the governors of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, to get proper informa- 


.tion from them, that they might know how 


to, proceed. What could have been done 
better for this purpoſe ? 


I ſhall ſay nothing of, the little witticiſms 
ſcattered about in this paper. The innocence 
of Calas, and the ſolemn decree made by the 
| maſters of requeſts, are things of too much 


. conſequence to be debaſed by the mixture of 


MATURE, 


1 aſk pardon of Mr. Voltaire for j joining 


his name to that of ſuch a man as Freron ; 
but as theſe poor and miſerable ſcriblers are 


ſuffered at Paris to abuſe genius and merit, I 
thought a ſoldier, actuated by a ſenſe of ho- 


. 


nour, might be permitted to ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments on the occaſion; and I am ſatisfied 
you may ſafely impart my Ons to all lovers 
of truth, 


You know how much I Bs &c, 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXIX, 


To the Marquis DAR GE N U, 


Tux letter you was ſo obliging as to 
write, ſhews at once the goodneſs of your 


heart, and the excellency of your under- 
ſtanding. You acquaint me at this time 


with the inſolence and baſeneſs of Freron, 
which I was before a ſtranger to, having 
never lit of his paper. That chance which 
furniſhed you with one of them, was never, 


I thank her, ſo unkind to me; but you have 


extracted gold from his d. by con- 
Rang n his calumnies. 


If this man had read the letter which Mad. 
Calas wrote from her retreat, where ſhe was 
almoſt expiring, and from whence they 
dragged her with the greateſt difficulty; if 
he had ſeen the candour, the grief, the re- 
ſignation, which ſhe expreſſed in her recital 

| of 
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of the murder of her ſon and huſband, and 
that irreſiſtble air of truth with which ſhe 
called God to witneſs her innocence, he 
would not, I believe, have been touched 
Himſelf, but he muſt have ſeen that every 
honeſt heart would be touched and con- 
vinced alſo. 


But tyrants cannot feel the force of nture, 
"Nor « can a Freron feel the pow 'r of virtue, 


: As to marſhal Richelieu, and the duke of 
'Villars, whoſe protection he ſeems ſo much 
to undervalue, and whoſe teſtimony he re- 
jects, he does not perhaps know that it was 
at my houſe they ſaw young Calas, whom I 
Bad the honour to preſent to them, and that 
moſt aſſuredly they did not protect him till 
they had enquired into the affair; after ſuſ- 
pending their judgment a long time, which 
every wiſe man ought to do, before his final 
deciſion, 


| As to the maſters of requeſts, it is their 


| buſineſs to ſee whether, after their ſovereign 
deter- 
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determination, which had confirmed the in- 


nocence of Calas and his family, a Freron 
ſhould be permitted to call it in queſtion. 


I embrace, love, and reſpect you, 


And am, Cc. 
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LETTER XI. 


To the Abbe de VOISENON, 


cr 
I Had a little ſtunted vine, ſa) 
Which brought me neither leaves nor wine, _ 


An honeſt gard'ner came, and dreſt 
And trimm'd it ſo, that ev'ry gueſt 
Who us'd to rail at, honour'd me 
For my high-flavour'd Burgundy. 


I had a rough unpoliſh'd ſtone, 

Which few would deign to look upon 5 
An artiſt ſaw the uſeleſs thing, 

He cut and form'd it to a ring; 

You ſee it now a diamond fine, 


And brighter than its maſter ſhine, 


What nature leaves unfiniſh'd, art can mend. 
Alas ! what ſhould we do without a friend ? 


5 will eaſily gueſs, my | lord biſhop of 
ms to * thoſe bad verſes are 
addr eſſed. 
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addreſſed. Preſent my compliments to Mr, 
Favart, who is one of thoſe deities who pre- 
ſide over the genius of French gaiety. As it 
is ten years ſince you wrote to me, I dare not 
cry out, Write to me, my friend; but I muſt 


ſay, O my friend, you have quite forgotten 
me. 


* 
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LETTER XI : 
THE ANS W E R. 


I Ngenious Favart, prais'd by thee, 
Aſpires to immortality. 
On ev'ry bard whom you approve, 
Apollo looks with ſmiles of love ; 
Configns the gardens to his care, 

And to adorn his patron's hair, 
He form'd of flow'rs the choiceft band 
'That fell from thy all-pleafing hand ; 
As thou art for his maſter known, 
He counts thy treaſures as his own. 
Whilſt thy example thus the poet fires, 
He gives to thee the verſe thy praiſe inſpires. 


He would not have failed offering his co- 
medy of Gratitude to you ; but he has a ti- 
midity natural to men of genius, and feared 
it-was not worthy of your acceptance, You 

will 


(( 231 9 
will hardly believe that; in ſpite of all his. 
merit, the ill-natured world will not allow 
him to be the author of his own excellent 


works; but maliciouſly and unanimouſly at- 
tribute half of them to me. I am ſure ypu 


ien 2528 1 3 ' 


» The public have unanimouſly, ſays: the 
French editor, attributed the moſt delicate and 
agreeable parts of Mr. Favart's works to M. de 

oiſenon; and it muſt be acknowledged that: 
there is a great fimilitude of ſtile and manner 
between the Annette and Lubin, the three ſul- 
tanas and the Engliſhman at Bourdeaux, and alf 
the new pieces publiſned by Mr. and Mad. 
Favart, with whom Mr. de Voiſenon has been 
a long time connected. The author of the 
Queen of Golconda, Mifapouf, fo much the 
worſe for her, and other very a ble novels, 
may very poſſibly have compoſed love ſonnets and 
ſmart epigrams. It is likewiſe ſaid, that Mr. 
Favart was not the author of La Cbercbraſo 
A Eſprit, a charming little piece, and generally 
attributed to the marquis of P—, who 1s certainly 
very capable of writing it. | 


The prediction in the letter concerning the 
Fairy Urgelia was fulfilled. This piece, ſo ſtrong- 
ly talked of, ſo warmly defired, and ſo highly 
applauded at court, was received very coldly at 
Paris. In ſpite of all the fine habits and decora- 


_ beſtowed upon it, it did not ſucceed at 
all. 


will 
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will not fall into this miſtake, when he uſes 
your ſtuff to make his holidy cloaths of ; you 
don't make it a point to ſtrip him of them. 


He will ſend you immediately his Fairy 
Urgelia, which has met with ſucceſs at 
Fontainbleau, which I am juſt now come 
from. This may be no reaſon why the piece 
ſhould ſucceed at Paris. The court is the 
chatelet of Paris, and Paris is the grand 
chamber, which almoſt always reverſes its 
decrees. You indeed furniſhed him with the 
ſubject of this work, which will be its beſt 
recommendation. Adieu, my beſt and oldeſt 
friend; I ſhall not ceaſe to be yours till the 
parliament ſhall recal the Jeſuits, nor ſhall I 
ever forget you till I have forgot to read. 


LET- 
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LETTER XIII. 


To Mr. CAVAILH A, Author of 
a Comedy called the Turok DuPep, 
which met with Succeſs on the French 
Theatre, 


og Ferney, Nov, 30, 1765, 


I Am greatly obliged to you for the op- 
portunity you have given me of participating 
that pleaſure which all Paris has taſted in 
your excellent performance, I am not at 
all ſurprized at the ſucceſs of it: it has 
not only in it a variety of pleaſing inci- 
dents, but is ſet off by eaſy and natu- 
ral dialogue, and is as well written as 
played. You will not, I hope, ſtop here; 
but go on to enrich our ſtage. It is the 

M greateſt 
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* | greateſt comfort of my old age to fee theſe 
"= ſine arts, which 1 love, adorned and ſup- 
A | ported by men of ſuch merit and ge- 
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